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THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY OF 
PUTTENHAM AND LONG MARSTON, 
C0. HERTS AND OF SHERFIELD, CO. 
HANTS. PUTTNAM (AND PUTNAM) 

OF PENN, ETC., CO. BUCKS. 
A.D. 1086-1956 
PART I 


Arms: 1433. Sa. Crusily Fitchee Ar. a 
stork of the last beaked and legged gu. 
CresT: A Wolf’s head gu. 1566. Quarter- 
ing. Lozengy Or and Az (for De Warble- 
ton). 


THE over-lordship of Puttenham Manor 

was left by Edwin of Caddington to his 
son Leofwin and it afterwards came to Earl 
Lewin, brother of King Harold. After the 
conquest it was given to Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, the brother of William the Con- 
queror, of whom it was held by Roger. Odo 
forfeited his lands about 1088, after the 
siege of Rochester and Puttenham seems to 
have been subsequently granted to the Earls 
of Leicester, for in 1210-12 it was held as of 
the honor of Leicester and so continued till 
1298, In 1303 it was held of the honor of 
Wallingford which then belonged to King 
Edward I who probably granted it to Sir 
Thomas Wale for the Manor was held of 
him in 1304-5 for the service of One Knights 
Fee and a pair of Gilt Spurs yearly. Later 
the over-lordship came to Sir Thomas 
Spigurnel, who granted it in 1340 to 
Nicholas de la Beche; he in the same year 
transferred it to Sir John de Molyns, the 
service remaining as in 1304. Sir John de 
Molyns forfeited his lands in 1353 and 
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though many of his estates were restored to 
his son William, it is most probable that the 
over-lordship of Puttenham remained in the 
Crown for in 1556 the Manor was held of 
the King and Queen, viz. Philip and Queen 
Mary as of the honor of Tring for homage 
and rent and the tenure was the same in 
1613-14. 


PEDIGREE 


Roger was the tenant of Puttenham 
Manor in 1086 at the time of Domesday 
Survey, which he held of Odo, the Bishop 
of Bayeux. 

William de Puttenham, named 1154-1184. 
His daughter, Matilda, married Richard Fitz- 
Wale, which Richard presented the 
Advowson of Puttenham Church to the 
Priory of Essebi, Ashby Canons, in 
Northamptonshire. The presentation was 
confirmed by Matilda, and in 1278 again 
by John Fitz-Wale de Puttenham, the son 
of Matilda and grandson of William de 
Puttenham (Vide Ancient Deed and 
Chartulary of Ashby Canons). “ Richard” 
was “parson” of Puttenham when this 
presentation was made. He was most 
probably Richard de Puttnam related to 
Matilda. 

Simon de Puttenham, Knight, 1199; 
Ralph de Puttenham, a juryman, 1199; and 
a Roger, “son of Simon,” 1199—all named 
in the Roll of the Curia Regis, Co. of Herts. 
A.D. 1199. 

Ralph de Puttenham, named Rot. Curia 
Regis 1199 and in Feet of Fines 1203. He 
held the Manor of Puttenham 1210-12. 
(Vide Red Book of Exchequer and Close 
Roll of 1228). He is first Witness to a Deed 
(Grant) of Richard de Turville, Lord of 
Chalfont, Bucks, A.D. 1194-5. (British MM.) 

Ralph de Puttenham, held the Manor of 
Puttenham about 1250-70 and _ perhaps 
earlier (Vide Testa de Nevill). Married 
Dionisia . . . (Vide Feet of Fines). 

John de Puttenham, named on Patent 
Rolls of 1252 and 1281, also in Bucks Feet 
of Fines 1272. Married Agnes. ... 

John de Puttenham named in Close Rolls 
of 1297 and Charter Rolls of 1291 as John 
de Puttenham son of John and a Witness to 
a Charter of Edmund, Earl of Cornwall 
1291. Held the Manor of Puttenham and 
is styled as “lord of Putteham” in Ancient 
Deed of 1288. Married Alice... , “ Lady 
of Puttenham” in 1303 vide Knights fee. 
(Vide Feudal Aids.) In 1309 she released 
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two-thirds of the Manor of Puttenham, 
which she may have held in dower, to Roger 
de Puttenham and Alina his Wife. Of whom 
later. 

Henry de Puttenham, most probably a 
brother of John de Puttenham. Named in 
Charter Rolls of 1285-6 in Charters of 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, and in M.S:S. at 
Ashridge. 

John de Puttenham and Alice, had issue: 

1. Roger de Puttenham. The Manor of 
Puttenham had in 1304/5 been granted to 
Roger de Puttenham by Sir Thomas Wale 
of whom the Manor was held for the service 
of One Knights Fee and a pair of Gilt 
Spurs. He is mentioned in the inquisition 
of the Earl of Warwick 1316, as holding 4 
knights fee in Breyles and also named on 
Patent Rolls 1322. He and his wife Alina 
acquired lands in Penn 1315 (vide Feet of 
Fines). He was living in 1326 and is named 
in a Parliamentary Writ of 15 January 1322 
as “of his continuance with the King”. In 
Ancient Deed A.4320. both he and his wife 
are named 1310. He paid 5/3 Subsidy in 
1314. (vide the Herts. Subs. Roll for Putten- 
ham No. 120/9. and had issue of whom 
later. 


2. John de Pottenham, priest, mentioned 
in Close Rolls 1346 as “ parson ” of St. Benet 
‘Fink in the City of London. 


3. James de Puttenham, named on 
Charter Rolls 1323 as Bailiff of Southwark 
and on Patent and Close Rolls 1324 to 1327. 
In 1327 a Pardon was granted to Robt. de 
Middleton for the death of this man James 
de Puttenham, who is also mentioned on the 
“ Parliament Rolls” of King Edward II and 
in two Parliament Writs of 1324 as “ Janitor 
D’NI Regis ”’. 

4. William de Puttenham, named on two 
occasions in 1324 on the Patent Rolls, each 
time in conjunction with his brother James 
and on the Close Rolls in 1325 from which 
latter it is evident they were then both living 
at Southwark. 

The following may also have been the 
issue of John de Puttenham and Alice: 

(a) Ralph de Puttenham on Subs. Roll of 
A.D. 1314 at Puttenham. 

(b) Petro de Puttenham on Subs. Roll of 
1314 at Puttenham. He was Surety in 1306 
for Ralph de Monte Caniso, Knt. of the 
Shire of Herts. (v.Parl.ty.Writs) and he was a 
Juror in 1316 on an Ingn. a.g.d. held at 
Tring. (File 113/10.) 
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Revert to the eldest son of John de 
Puttenham and Alice: 

Roger de Puttenham, who married Alina, 
... Alina married for her second husband, 
Thomas de la Hay and he held the Manor 
of Puttenham in 1340 jointly with his Wife, 
with a reversion to the heirs of Roger de 
Puttenham her Ist husband. Their son and 
Heir: 

(Sir) Roger de Puttenham, born about 
A.D. 1320 and died before 1380 as then his 
son and heir Robert a minor was entering 
a plea by his guardian (Vide Comn. Plea 
Roll 4th Ric. II.—1380-1.) (No. 480. mb, 
316.) as against Thomas de Berkeley of 
Coberley and Margaret his wife formerly the 
wife of Roger de Puttenham, Knt., for 
damaging of property or depleting its ulti- 
mate value, at Long Marston, Herts and 
at Penn in Bucks, etc. and as hereafter 
coming to the said Robert heir of the said 
Sir Roger son of him and the said Margaret. 
He served as Knight of the Shire for Co. 
Bucks 1355 to 1374 and he is continuously 
named from 1338 (when he received a 
pardon for trespass) until 1375 on the Patent 
and Close Rolls, in conjunction with the De 
Molyns: De la Vache: Hampden: Cheyne 
and other principal men of Buckingham- 
shire. The Arms of the family were prob- 
ably first used by him. In some documents 
he is designated as “the elder”, his first 
son was also “Roger” a priest. The 
Manor of Puttenham came to him on the 
death of his mother, Alina, and he was the 
first of the family who held Puttenham and 
Long Marston Manors at the same time (at 
this period, circ 1400 Long Marston was in 
the parish of Tring). On Close Roll 1340- 
41. he is described as “son of Roger”. 
The following may have been his brothers: 

(a) Thomas de Puttenham named on 
Patent Rolls in 1367 as an Executor of the 
Will of Thomas de Ferrariis (a branch of 
this family were for a time Earls of Derby). 
In 1492 in an Ancient Indict. at Northamp- 
ton a Thomas Puttenham as of Cransley 1s 
a juryman. It is possible he was & 
descendant of the above (1367 Thomas). 
Indict. No. 397(25). } 

(b) William Pottenham, who in 1363-4 
was elected with others to govern the City 
Company of Girdlers in London. In 1389-9 
he was appointed an Auditor by the Mayor 
and was connected with the City affairs till 
1393 when is dated his Will. ; 

In 1395 the guardianship of his daughter 
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Alice was taken up by the Mayor both he 
and his wife Alice being dead. 

He left children: Alice, Thomas and 
William all under 16 years of age in 1393 
when he made his Will in which he named 
a brother John residing at Winchester and 
as having 5 children. A:so he mentions a 
relative as residing “at Potenham ”. 

(c) John Pottenham. In 1380 he was 

Master of the Girdlers Company and in 
1393 living at Winchester (vide his brother’s 
Will). 
Sir Roger de Puttenham married Margery 
(or Margaret) and she was living in 1370 
when the Manor of Long Marston was 
granted to Christian Bardolfe with re- 
mainder to Sir Roger de Puttenham and 
Margery his wife and their heirs (vide 
Coram Rege Roll No. 438. mb. 18. Trinity 
44th Edw. III. a.p. 1370). Also similar Deed 
concerning other possessions in various 
places on De Banco Roll No. 443. (Deed 
No. 1.) Trinity 45th Edw. III. a. 1371. 
In Chancery Inqn. P.M. File 53/22 of 6th 
of Henry IV. a.D. 1405. on Margaret wife of 
Thos. de Berkeley of Cubberley formerly 
wife of Sir Roger de Puttenham it is stated 
that the heir of the said Margaret is Robert 
de Potenham and is then (1405) 30 years of 
age and upwards. 

Sir Roger and Margery had the following 
issue : 

1. Roger Puttenham, priest. In 1379 he 
was appointed to the living of Paddlesworth 
in the diocese of Rochester by the King. 
(Vide Patent Rolls.) On October 29th 1400 
he was presented by the Prior and Canons 
of St. Bartholomew’s (W. Smithfield) to the 
Rectory of Danbury, Essex. (Vide Bishop 
of London Regr.) 

2. Robert de Puttenham, who held the 
Manors of Puttenham and Long Marston 
in 1414-15. Named in License on the Patent 
Rolls in 1400, Subsidy Roll 1428 and in 
Ingn. held at Berkhampsted 1429. His name 
was returned as a gentleman of Arms 1433. 
In 1428 and 1429 his name appears as a 
Witness to Deeds on the Close Rolls. Of 
whom later. 

The following were probably also sons of 
Sir Roger and Margery: 

(a) William de Puttenham or Puttenam 
who was associated with John, Duke of 
lancaster and others as Commissioners of 
Peace for the Co. of Hertford in the year 
1377 and Serjeant at Arms in 1384. (Vide 
Patent Rolls.) 
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In 1377-8 he was a juror at Asshridge on 
a Ingn. a.g.d. File 393. He was probably 
living 1398. 

In 1378 he collected various dues of the 
Castle and Honor of Berkhampsted lately 
belonging to Edward the Black Prince son 
and heir of King Edward III. These dues 
were also collected by him for King 
Richard II and his “ Accounts” are pre- 
served at the Record Office in excellent 
condition. 

(b) Richard Puttenham in Ancient Indicts. 
(K.B.9/5) II of Richard II 1388 he was at 
Eddlesborough, Co. Bucks and he is a Wit- 
ness to a Deed executed there in 1401 (M.S. 
at B.Mm.). 

He was convicted in 1387-8 (Ancient 
Indict. above) of slaying in self-defence one 
William Agas and on Corom Rege Roll 14 
Richard II No. 518 a.p. 1390-1. Rex. mb. 18. 
it is stated he was fined 10/-s. re the above 
Indict. and one of his recognizances is Robt. 
Puttenham of Co. Bucks. 

(c) Thomas Puttenham, in a.D. 1373 he 
was Vicar of Bisham, Berks. (see C. Kerry’s 
“Hundred of Bray ”’). 

Revert to the second son: 

Robert de Puttenham, by his marriage 
with Margaret de Warblington (or Warbel- 
ton) the Manors of Sherfield, Tandridge, 
Chinham, Willey and Warbelton came, later 
on, to the Puttenham family. Margaret was 
the eldest daughter of John de Warblington 
of Sherfield Manor, Co. Hants. He died in 
1375. His grandson William de Warbling- 
ton, the last male heir, died in 1469 but his 
widow enjoyed the estates until 1485, when 
they fell to William Puttenham, son and heir 
of Henry Puttenham who had deceased in 
1473. 

On the Fine Rolls of 2nd of Richard III 
—1484 it is fully and clearly recorded as to 
the descent of all the Warblington property 
to the Puttenham family in Hants, Surrey 
and Sussex. The Puttenham family there- 
after quartered their arms with the Warble- 
ton Arms, i.e. Lozengy Or and Az. (Visita- 
tions of Bucks 1566 and Hants 1634) but it 
would appear that the De Warbleton family 
were entitled to several other quarterings 
through marriages with heiresses, viz: 

Sir John d’Ifelde, Knt. married Margery, 
dau. and co.h. of Sir Henry Apulderfeld, 
Knt. The dau. & co.h. of the above— 
Katherine d’Ifelde married Sir Thomas 
Foxley, Knt. 

The son of the above Sir John de Foxley, 
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Knt. married Matilda, dau. of Sir John 


Brocas, Knt. Their dau. & h. Katherine de 
Foxley married John de Warbelton. (Harl. 
Vol. 75.) 

The dau. & c.h. of this marriage married 
Robert de Puttenham. 

Arms: Apulderfeld: Erm. a fesse vaire or 
and gu. D’Ifelde: Ar. a bend or, fimbriated 
gu. Foxley: Gu. Two bars arg. (See ‘‘ The 
Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire and Roche 
Court by Montagu Burrows, M.A. 1886.) 

No Will or Ingn. has been found relating 
to this Robert de Puttenham but in 1444 
through failure of heirs to the De Warbling- 
tons a settlement was made with remainder 
to Henry Puttenham, son and heir of this 
Robert (Henry died 1473). 

There is a Deed by William Warbelton 
endorsed on Close Rolls of 21 Henry VI 
(1443) regarding his lands, etc., in Co. Bucks 
& Herts, which Deed is Witnessed by Henry 
Puttenham, Esq., 

Robert de Puttenham and Margaret de 
Warblington had the following issue: 

1. Henry Puttenham, born about 1410 of 
Puttenham, Penn and Long Marston, 
Esquire aged 60 and over 6 July 1473 when 
he died (vide Ingn. P.M.). In 1440 King 
Henry VI granted him a pardon for the 
death of Thomas Turgys of Marsworth, 
Near Puttenham and Tring. 

In Deeds at Eton College of 1451, 1454, 
1462 and 1463 he is a Witness and on Close 
Rolls 1443 and 1461. In Bucks Feet of 
Fines 1450-52. 

In Chancery Proceedings with Nicholas 
(his son) Puttenham about 1466 and in 1458 
he paid a fine of 60/-s. to avoid Knighthood 
(v.Exch.L.T.R.). 

In the Inqn. on William Warbelton 8 Edw. 
IV. 1468-9. this Henry Puttenham is declared 
to be son of Margaret Puttenham (née 
Warbelton). William Whappelode (Steward 
of Henry Cardinal Beaufort) of Chalfont in 
Bucks, mentions Henry Puttenham in his 
Will 1447. Of whom later. 

2. John Puttenham, priest. Rector of 
Tewin, Herts from 1450 to 1453 when he 
resigned and went to Barnewell, Co. of 
Northampton. 

The following may have been another son: 

(a) William Puttenham of St. Albans, 
Tanner. He appears in an Ancient Deed 
at P.R.O. of 1456 and on the Plea Rolls of 
1466 respecting property, etc. at St. Albans, 
Herts. 

Revert to the eldest son, Henry Putten- 
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ham, who married Elizabeth, the widow of 
Geoffrey Goodluk (ob. 1452). She died 
1486 vide her Will P.C.C. and she was 
probably the 2nd wife of Henry Puttenham, 
In her Will she mentions William Putten. 
ham. 

One, John Goodluk, was a trustee acting 
for William Puttenam in 1485 and he was 
mentioned in the Missenden Abbey assault 
(as of Penn) 1466. He was probably son of 
Elizabeth and Geoff. Goodluk. 

Henry Puttenham and Elizabeth had the 
following issue: 

1. William Puttenam of Puttenham, Long 
Marston, Sherfield, Warbelton, etc. returned 
as “ Esquire” for the Co. of Herts. about 
1480. Aged 30 and over in 1473 and 40 
and upwards Ist of Ric. III, say 1483. His 
Will is dated 10 July 1492 and he was buried 
in the Lady Chapel, St. Mary Elsing near 
Cripplegate in the City of London. He 
granted the Manor of Sherfield to his son 
(Sir) George Puttenham in 1485 on his 
marriage with Alice Wyndesore (Windsor) 
and this is the first instance of the Putten- 
ham name being abbreviated. 

He was declared “heir” of Henry 
Puttenham his father by Inqn.P.M.1473. 
In 1475 he held the Manor of Tyscote near 
Puttenham. v. Ingn. of Jo. Harvey of whom 
later. 

2. Nicholas Puttenham, or Puttnam, of 
Penn, Co. Bucks. Born about 1445 (vide 
Heralds’ Vistn.). He was associated with 
Henry Puttenham and about 60 others in 
an assault on the Abbey of Gt. Missenden 
about 1466 (vide Chancery Proceedings) and 
was living about 1479-80 and later. In the 
Heralds’ Vistn. of 1566, this Penn branch 
of the family used the same Arms as those 
of Puttenham & Sherfield and the name re- 
turned as Puttnam. He was apparently 
living at Penn in 1495-6 being summoned 
as a Juror in a case at High Wycombe (vide 
Ancient Endictments). His name is on the 
Plea Rolls 1513, in a case re “ Dagnall ” Co. 
Bucks and of the parish of Eddlesborough, 
Bucks in 1517 on Coram Rege Roll and he 
is a Witness in several Deeds at Eton 
College; 1484; 1498-9; 1503-4. He was 
living at the parish of Eddlesborough 19th 
of Henry VII. (1503-4) when he was 4 
Juryman there in an Ingn. on John Rufford’s 
estate of whom later. 

3. John Puttenam (or Puttenham) of 
Edlesboro’, Bucks, born about 1450-5. His 
name appears as a juryman at Edlesboro’ in 
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1472 (12th Edw. IV) Ingn.P.M. on Th. 
Rufford. In 1477 he is mentioned in a Ingn. 
asa tenant ” at Edlesboro’. 

In 1477 in a Trial v. Baga de Secretis he 
is described as custodian of the valuable 
MSS. and Ornaments of the parish Church 
at Edlesboro’. In the 20th year of Henry 
Vil (1505) he is on the Coram Rege Rolls 
as plaintiff in a case of trespass at Edles- 
boro’. In the 5th year of Henry VIII (1513), 
he is a juryman (as gentleman) at Aylesbury 
Court with Nicholas Puttenham and others. 
In 1522 he is named as “late Joh. Putten- 
ham” at Edlesboro’. In 1476-7 in the Ingqn. 
on John Brocknoke it is stated that this John 
Puttenham was holding lands of him 
(Brecknock) in Edlesboro’. (John Breck- 
nok was cousin of John Puttenham) of 
whom later. 

The following was probably another son: 

(a) Thomas Puttenham mentioned in the 
Ministers Accounts of Rentals of Henry VII 
(1480 circ.) for Wendover, Co. Bucks. Ina 
Visitation for Co. Northampton of the Har. 
MS. at the B.Mm. a Thos. Puttenham is 
named as having married Helen, co-heiress 
of one John Spy-Gurnell, and as having a 
son, Roger Puttenham and grandson Henry 
Puttenham. 

On the Fine Roll of 18th year Henry VI. 
(1439-40) one Thomas Putnam of Chesham, 
Co. Bucks, is named a collector of the 
Subsidy (see New England Hist. & Gen. 
Register, Vol. 108, No. 429. “‘ The Putnams 
of Hawridge and Cholesbury, Co. Bucks). 

In an Ancient Indictment held at North- 
ampton in 1492 a Thomas Puttenham as of 
Cransley is a juror. 

Revert to the eldest son William Puttenam. 
This William married Anne Hampden, dau. 
of John Hampden of Hampden, Co. Bucks. 
Sheriff of Beds & Bucks 1450-1 (ob. 1458) 
and Elizabeth Whalesborough (whose father 
Sir John Whalesborough is an ancestor of 
Queen Elizabeth II. and Anne’s sister 
Eleanor Hampden by marriage to Walter 
Arden became the ancestor of William 
Shakespeare (Pedigree compiled by P. W. 
Montague-Smith published in “ The Queen ” 
129.51). William Puttenam and Anne had 
issue ; 

1. (Sir) George Puttenham, K.B. of 
Puttenham and Sherfield, born about 1460, 
made Knight of the Bath 14 Nov. 1501 by 
the first Tudor King, Henry VII with the 
following who all had family or other con- 
nections with the Puttenham family: Robert 
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Throgmorton, John Paulet, John Norton, 
Robert Corbet; and in 1509: Thomas 
Knyvet, Andrew Windsor, Thomas Parr, 
Edward Oxenbridge. 

Sir George Puttenham was Sheriff for the 
Co. of Hants. Nov. 1504. He died at Sher- 
field and was buried there and his Will is 
dated 26 Jan. 1534-5. His heir was Robert. 

His name appears on State and County 
Documents, Commissions, etc. and also on 
“ Parliament Roll” 1504. Of whom later. 

2. Edward Puttenham, of Puttenham. He 
left an only child and daughter Elizabeth 
and as given in the Heralds’ Visitation for 
Co. of Herts, married to John Saunders of 
Amersham and after of Long Marston 
(Harl. Vol. 22), and had issue. (Richard 
Puttenham in 1560 sold the Manor of Long 
Marston to the Saunders family.) 

3. Frideswide. 4. Elizabeth. 5. Alienore. 
6. Brigide. 7. Agnes. All five daus. unmn. 
in 1492 and named in their father’s Will. 

In 1496 Sir Th. Oxenbridge and his wife 
Frideswide held lands in Co. Beds. She may 
have been the above eld. dau. of William 
Puttenham. 

A dau. of Sir George Puttenham also 
married into the Oxenbridge family. 


NorRMAN H. GRAHAM. 
(End of Part I) 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS IN THE 
“ ANCRENE RIWLE” 


Two items in the Ancrene Riwle, the early 

Middle English prose work dated 
between 1130' and 1200, are important and 
pertinent to the history of education. The 
first of these items is concerned with co- 
education in England at this period and 
suggests, by implication, that it was common 
at this period and in this place, probably 


* This is set as the earliest possible date by 7 
Emily Allen. See especially her articles “ The 
Origin of the Ancren Riwle,’ PMLA, XXXIIl 
(1918), 474-546; “The Ancren Riwle and Kilburn 
Priory,” Modern Language Review, XVI (1922), 
316-322; ‘On the Author of the Ancren Riwle,” 
PMLA, XLIV_ (1929), 635-680; ‘The Three 
Daughters of Deoman,” PMLA, L (1935), 899-902. 

? Albert C. Baugh, ‘‘ The Ancrene Riwle,” Book 
I, Part II, Chapter III of A Literary History of 
England (New York: 1948), 133-134 and Beatrice 
White, ‘“‘ Whale-Hunting, the Barnacle Goose and 
the Date of the Ancrene Riwle: Three Notes on 
Old and Middle English,” Modern Language 
Review, XL (1944), 206-207. Vincent McNabb 
and F. A. Gasquet suggest later dates, ca. 1230 
and 1220 respectively, but their theories are no 
longer considered valid. 
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Hereford or Worcestershire,* for boys and 
girls to be educated together. The specific 
passage reads: 


An anchoress must not become a school- 
mistress, nor turn her anchoress-house 
into a school for children. Her maiden 
may, however, teach any little girl con- 
cerning whom it might be doubtful 
whether she should learn among boys, but 
an anchoress ought to give her thoughts 
to God only.* 


From this quotation it seems clear that 
young girls were educated commonly with 
young boys and that some sort of elementary 
education was generally available. 

The second item regards the anchoress 
herself and pertains to reading. It is some- 
what surprising and indicates that the author 
of the Rule, as yet unidentified, was not a 
cleric.° He suggests that: 


Often, dear sisters, ye ought to pray less, 
that ye may read more. Reading is good 
prayer. Reading teacheth how, and for 
what, we ought to pray; and prayer after- 
wards obtaineth it. In reading, when the 
heart feels delight, devotion ariseth, and 
that is worth many prayers.° 


This, as the author points out, is very much 
like what St. Jerome says regarding reading 
and is a rather revolutionary statement con- 
sidering the time and situation in which it 
was written. 


* The work is written in the West Midland dialect 
which would suggest this locality. See Baugh, 133. 

“The Nun’s Rule Being the Ancren Riwle 
Modernized, James Morton, ed., King’s Classics 
Editions (London: 1926), 319. The Old French 
version (Brit. Mus., Cotton MS. Vitellius F. vii, 
edited by J. A. Herbert for the Early English Text 
Society, London: 1944) reads: ‘ Recluse ne deit 
pas deuenir mestre de escole. ne tourner reclusage 
en escole. denfant. sa meschine puit aprendre 
ascune petite pucele dunt serreit doute denprendre 
la entre garcons. Mes recluse ne deit regardier 
fors dieu soulement.”’ (310, ll. 22-30.) 

* Authorship is discussed by Baugh and Allen, 
op. cit., as well as by G. G. Coulton, “* The Author- 
ship of the Ancren Riwle,’ Modern Language 
Review, XVII (1922), 66-69; and by Vincent 
McNabb, “ The Authorship of the Ancren Riwle,”’ 
Modern Language Review, XI (1916), 1-8 and 
“Further Light on the Ancren Riwle,” Modern 
Language Review, XV (1920), 406-409. 

*The Nun's Rule, ed. cit., 215. The Middle 
English (Gonville and Caius College MS. 234/120, 
edited by R. M. Wilson for the Early English 
Text Society, London: 1954) reads: ‘* Ofte leo(ue) 
frend ge shulen thrin lasse forto reden mare. Re- 
dunge is god bone. Redunge teched hu hthet me 


bidde. beode biget hit efter. Amidde the Redunge 
hthen the heorte liked. kimed up a deuociun. that 
is thurh monie benen.” (82, ll. 5-9.) 
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From the text it is evident that the three 
sisters for whom the rule was specifically 
written were well educated women, fluent 
in French, English, and probably Latin, 
The work is a_ significant educational 


artifact. R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. 


HALL’S “BYTING SATYRES”; 
A DOUBLE TOOTH? 


N his admirable edition of Joseph Hall's 
poems (Liverpool University Press, 
1949), A. Davenport has made it clear that 
literary allusion and reminiscence form an 
integral part of Hall’s poetic method; but | 
fancy he has overlooked one striking 
instance of this technique, which occurs in 
the opening lines of Virgidemiarum, V.i: 

Pardon ye glowing eares; Needs will it out, 

Tho brazen wals compas’d my tongue about, 

As thicke as wealthy Scrobioes quicke-set rowes 

In the wide Common that he did inclose. 

Pull out mine eyes, if I shall see no vice, 

Or let me see it with detesting eyes. 
Davenport’s notes refer to the superstition 
that one’s ears burn when one is being talked 
about, and to the derivation of Scrobio from 
scrobis, a ditch. This is enough to make 
sense of the passage, but not, I think, to 
bring out its full meaning. To anyone as 
familiar with Roman satire as Hall expected 
his readers to be, the first line would inevit- 
ably recall the two passages in the first satire 
of Persius, where the satirist pretends to be 
bursting with the secret that everyone in 
Rome has ass’s ears. The first passage reads 
as follows: 

nam Romae est quis non? 

sed fas 4 
tunc cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud vivere 
triste 

aspexi ac nucibus facimus quaecunque relicitis, 

cum sapimus patruos ; tunc tunc ignoscite. nolo. 

quid faciam? sed sum petulanti splene. 7 


ac si fas dicere— 


“ Needs will it out ” is, of course, the simple 
sense that the aposiopesis and the disjointed 
remarks which follow are intended to convey; 
and “Pardon ye glowing ears” is closely 
paralleled by “tunc tunc ignoscite.” The 
second passage makes the connection even 
plainer: 

me muttire nefas? nec clam? nec cum scrobe? 

nusquam? 

hic tamen infodiam. vidi, vidi ipse, libelle: 

auriculas asini quis non habet (119-121) 
“Vidi, vidi ipse” corresponds with “ Pull 
out mine eyes, if I shall see no vice”, and 
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” 


the phrase “‘ nec cum scrobe” suggests that 
the name Scrobio refers not only to the 
enclosure of land but also to the story of 
Midas. 

The satire in question is an attack on the 
unscrupulous methods by which some of 
Hall’s contemporaries were making money; 
and if, as I suspect, he intended to equate 
such people with Midas by a tacit allusion 
to Persius, it gave an additional point to his 
criticism. It implied that those who grew 
tich by enclosing common land, by forging 
tile-deeds, or by charging their tenants 
exorbitant rents, resembled Midas not only 
in their talent for making money but also 
in their incorrigible stupidity. Thus the ears 
to which Hall addresses his ironical apology 
are not only hot but also long and hairy; 
while to those who have ears to hear, and 
are not so blind as to fall into the ditch 
instead of confiding in it, he subtly indicates 
that the money-grubber is a fool as well as 


a knave. PAUL TURNER. 


DRAMATIC POINTING IN THE 
‘YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY ’ 


GEVERAL passages in the Yorkshire 

Tragedy (1608) show a use of dramatic 
pointing perhaps as suggestive as that 
claimed for Shakespeare in Shakespearian 
Punctuation (Oxford, 1911) by Dr. Percy 
Simpson (notably in his account of Pistol’s 
speech in King Henry V, v.i., as he takes his 
first bite of the leek). The omission of stops 
by the author of the Yorkshire Tragedy to 
suggest a sometimes wild and rapid speech 
in madness may even have interest in 
identifying the play’s author, on the title- 
page of the earliest edition (1608) given as 
Shakespeare. The use of dramatic punctua- 
tion by Shakespeare and the author of the 
Yorkshire Tragedy is, we see, at times 
similar. 

Evidence of the progress of the text in the 
printing house is interesting, as we see the 
author’s intentions in the Yorkshire Tragedy 
obscured by the proof-reader’s corrections 
on the formes of the first quarto by a nearly 
logical system of pointing. Then because 
the proof-reader, mainly in the text of sheets 
Band C, and less in that of sheets A and D, 
made about one hundred changes in the 
accidental character of the text, only the 
State of the text in the uncorrected formes 
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shows us the author’s pointing.. Such 
evidence may even suggest that an author’s 
manuscript, perhaps foul papers, was used 
as printer’s copy.” 

The Yorkshire Tragedy after showing 
Walter Calverley’s prodigal waste of family 
fortune next illustrates his madness leading 
to his injury to his wife and the deaths of 
two of his children.* The early seventeenth 
century historical figure, Walter Calverley, 
thus has suggested the character of the 
Husband, a careful representation of a mind 
in the greatest distress (notwithstanding the 
ending of the play in the Husband’s 
repentance). Yet perhaps the writer’s 
literary devices in presenting the figure of 
the Husband have not been understood 
inasmuch as no edition of the play preserves 
the author’s intention in dramatic pointing. 
Any reading of the Husband’s part should 
take account of this aspect of the dramatist’s 
method of shaping character. 

Several examples of such pointing appear 
in the Husband’s speeches at times of 
stress,* as in the Husband’s soliloquy on the 
effects of his prodigality, when in excitement 
(accompanied by the stage direction ‘ Teares 
his haire’, at 1. 20, sig. C2) he uses an image 
from dicing to illustrate the tragic state of 
his posterity: *. . . what is there in three 
dice to make a man draw thrice three 
thousand acres into the compasse of a round 
little table, & with the gentlemans palsy in 
the hand shake out his posteritie thieues or 


*The reader may consult a discussion of the 
variants discovered in a full textual collation of 
the known extant copies of the first quarto (1608) 
of the Yorkshire Tragedy in my article ‘ Variants 
in QI of A Yorkshire Tragedy’, The Library, Fifth 
Series, Vol. XI, No. 4 (December, 1956), pp. 262-7. 

*C. F. T. Brooke’s edition of the play in The 
Shakespeare Apocrypha (Oxford, 1908), pp. 251-61, 
is perhaps most widely used, but Brooke takes no 
account of the Q1 variants. The text of the play 
has been divided by editors into ten scenes, the first 
of which is non-integral with the remainder of the 

lay. 

. This discussion is timely on the appearance of 
Studies in the Shakespeare Apocrypha (New York, 
1956), by Baldwin Maxwell, who thus concludes his 
interesting discussion of the Yorkshire Tragedy: 
‘A convincing identification of the author or authors 
of A Yorkshire Tragedy, if it is ever to be 
accomplished, must await our clearer knowledge of 
what were the peculiar characteristics of the various 
Jacobean dramatists’ (p. 196). More evidence like 
the use of dramatic punctuation by Jacobean 
dramatists may become significant in this con- 
nexion. 

‘It seems unlikely that the printer’s copy was 
notably deficient in pointing at only these places 
in the text. 
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beggars tis done I ha dont yfaith terrible 

horrible misery .. .” (ll. 2-7, sig. C2, un- 

corrected state); and |. 6 also appears: 
posteritic, thieues or beggars: tis done, I ha don’t 


yfaith : j (Q1 cor.) 
posterity, theeues, or beggers; tis done, I haue 


don’t ifaith : 
posteritie thieues or beggars? Tis done! I ha 
dont, yfaith: (Brooke) 

The sense here clearly requires ‘ thieues or 
beggars’ to follow, without a pause, as an 
appositive to ‘ posteritie’: the Husband sees 
not the dice, but instead on the gaming table 
his children and other posterity through his 
gambling to become destitute.© Like the 
preceding example, the Husband’s words as 
he draws his dagger® in a threat to his wife 
show again ‘the uncompromising logic of a 
system which dispensed with stops when, 
from the nature of the sentence, the stops 
could not perform their function’ (Simpson, 
p. 12). As a servant’s entrance (marked by 
the stage direction ‘Enters a seruant very 
hastily’.) interrupts the Husband’s line 
‘Money whore, money, or Ile——’, the 
Husband says to him (1. 22, sig. B4): 

What the deuell how now thy hasty news, 

(Q1 unc.) 
What the deuel? how now? thy hasty news? 


(Q1 cor.) 
What the diuell? how now? thy hasty “ 


What the devel? how now? thy hasty news? 

(Brooke) 
The end comma here breaks the Husband’s 
speech before the servant’s reply ‘ Maie it 
please you sir’. And a final illustration of 
such pointing in the Yorkshire Tragedy 
comes as the Husband cries to his children 
(at 1. 2, sig. C2v, where his action is des- 
cribed by the stage direction ‘ stabs him’): 


* A long pause after the phrase ‘ terrible horrible 
misery’ is shown by a break in the type-lines of 
tules almost a third of the line-length. The long 
pause naturally follows after the emotional stress 
of the earlier part of the Husband’s speech here, 
which is forty-one type-lines of prose and verse: 
after this pause (necessary for an actor, unless, of 
course, it marks an omission in text) he rages again. 

The printed arrangement of the speech containing 
this example of dramatic pointing in Ql above 
deserves fuller editorial study. The prose in Q1 
here is not a block of continuous type-lines. (The 
passage appears in Q], 1. 20, sig. Clv, through 1. 2, 
sig C2v, and in Brooke—Shakespeare Apocrypha— 
IV, ll. 65-110, pp. 256-7.) Brooke’s lineation of 
the speech (the first part as prose and the second 

art as verse) obscures the author’s perhaps 
intended mixing of prose and verse, which is at 
times clear in Ql and may here be another literary 
device used by the author to show the Husband’s 
troubled mind. 

*Q2 (1619) adds the stage direction ‘ Drawes his 


Dagger’. 
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Bleed bleed rather then beg beg? Q1 unc.) 
Bleed, bleed, rather then beg, beg, 
(Q1 cor. and Q2) 
Bleed, bleed rather then beg, beg! (Brooke) 


No comma can restrain this utterance from 
the man whose dagger supplies sufficient 
punctuation for his cries. 

In the light of this last example it may be 
useful to notice the unsettled question of 
pointing in Pistol’s speech (in King Henry V 
—v. i—lacking stops in the Folio) as he 
eats the leek forced on him by Fluellen, 
Dr. Percy Simpson in 1911 explained 
Shakespeare’s intention here: ‘ The absence 


of stops is sometimes very suggestive. 
Pistoll’s speech after he has taken his first 
timid bite of the leek . . . is thus printed in 
the Folio: 


By this Leeke, I will most horribly reuenge | 
eate and eate I sweare. 

It is a pity to clog this disordered utterance 
with the puny restraint of commas. The 
words come wildly from the victim while he 
writhes and eats and roars, and Fluellen’s 
cudgel supplies a very satisfactory punctua- 
tion for them’ (p. 12). In 1947, in the New 
Cambridge edition of King Henry V (Il. 
47-8, p. 97) J. D. Wilson follows the Folio 
reading and notes (p. 180) the discussion by 
Simpson. Yet in 1954, in the Arden edition 
of King Henry V, J. H. Walter’s text reads, 


By this leek, I will most horribly revenge. I 
eat and eat, I swear—— 
(Il. 48-9, p. 140 


These examples of dramatic pointing in 
the Yorkshire Tragedy remind us again of 
the Folio punctuation of Pistol’s speech, 
perhaps desirable in any popular or semi- 
popular edition of King Henry V. And 
such examples are of some importance in a 
study of the Yorkshire Tragedy. 


GLENN H. BLAYNEY. 


‘THE REVENGER’S TRAGEDY’ AND 
THE MEDICI FAMILY 


N ‘A Neglected Source of The Revenger's 
Tragedy’ (N. & Q., cxcv, 338), Samuel 
Schoenbaum drew attention to suggestions 
made by Vernon Lee and J. A. Symonds 
that the plot of The Revenger's Tragedy 
may derive some of its details from the life 
of Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, 
who was assassinated by his nephew 
Lorenzino in January 1537. The exact 
degree of indebtedness is naturally hard to 
determine, but it seems very probable to me 
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that any knowledge Tourneur may have had 
of the incident came from the version of it 
which forms the twelfth novel of the Queen 
of Navarre’s Heptaméron. This was trans- 
lated into English in Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure (Part I, Novel LIV) and also in a 
selection from the Heptaméron published in 
1597. I have not seen the second of these; 
Painter’s version is pedestrian but faithful 
to the original, and it seems as though all 
three versions would have served equally 
well as a source for the dramatist. 

Various scholars have stressed the 
historical accuracy of the Queen of Navarre’s 
narrative, and she may even have heard the 
story from Lorenzino himself;* it is notice- 
able, however, that her account lays all its 
emphasis upon those aspects of the death of 
Alessandro which are most closely paralleled 
in The Revenger's Tragedy. Her story, in 
brief, is that of a man who is asked by his 
master the Duke to act as pander to his own 
sister, and who determines to preserve the 
honour of his family by luring the Duke to 
his death with a pretended assignation. In 
many of the historians’ accounts Lorenzino’s 
main motive for the murder was to rid 
Florence of a tyrant, and his own Apologia 
for his act makes no mention of any attempt 
on his sisters honour. The Queen of 
Navarre’s version, however, mentions the 
political motive so briefly as to make it seem 
almost incidental.? All her main characters 
are anonymous, and there is no suggestion 
that the Duke and his murderer are in any 
way related. If Tourneur read the story he 
may have done so without knowing which 
members of the Medici family were referred 
to in it; at any rate, he could quite easily 
have borrowed plot-situations from it with- 
out making any research into Italian history. 


N. W. BAWCUTT. 


‘See Pierre Jourda, Marguerite d’Angouléme 
.. + Etude Biographique et Littéraire, Paris, 1930, 
I], PP. 750, 774-5 and 841. The novel in question 
has been reprinted by Alexandre Rally, with a 
useful introduction and commentary, in Revue du 
Seiziéme Siecle, X1 (1924), pp. 208-221. 

*A possible explanation for this unusual 
emphasis is given by Rally, op. cit., pp. 213-14. 


“KING LEAR” AND “ SELIMUS ” 


THERE is, I think, some evidence to 

Suggest that in King Lear there are 
teminiscences of the play, probably by 
Greene, called The First Part of the Tragic- 
all Raigne of Selimus. It is a question not 
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of verbal echoes but of parallel situations 
and ideas, pointing to a recollection not 
from a printed page but from the theatre. 
Selimus was, as the title-page of the 1594 
Quarto tells us, “playd by the Queenes 
Maiesties Players” in the early 90’s; and it 
is very likely that Shakespeare saw it then, 
or even—if we accept A. W. Pollard’s theory 
of Shakespeare’s early connections with the 
Queen’s Men'—acted in it. 

The plot of Selimus is briefly this: 
Baiazet, the Emperor of the Turks, has three 
sons, two of whom, driven by the ambition 
for ‘ the sweet fruition of an earthly crown’, 
turn against the father, while the third 
remains faithful. In the course of the play 
the Emperor is murdered; Acomat, one of 
the wicked sons, is killed, and so is the good 
son; and Aga, the follower and loyal sup- 
porter of the Emperor is blinded. It might 
be noted in passing that Acomat has a 
follower named ‘Regan’. That, true 
enough, is the name of one of the daughters 
in The True Chronicle History of King Leir, 
Shakespeare’s main source for King Lear; 
though the author of Leir consistently spells 
the name ‘Ragan’. But it is the scene 
where Aga is blinded which, I think, may be 
recalled in Gloucester’s blinding in King 
Lear. It is true that in the story of the 
Paphlagonian king, Arcadia, Book II, Chap. 
10, which provided the matter for the 
Gloucester sub-plot, the king is blind. But 
there the blinding is only a fait accompli: 

This old man (whom I leade) was lately 

rightfull Prince of this countrie of 

Paphlagonia, by the hard-harted ungrate- 

fulnes of a sonne of his, deprived, not 

onely of his kingdome (whereof no 
forraine forces were ever able to spoyle 
him) but of his sight, the riches which 

Nature grants to the poorest creatures.” 
In Selimus there is a blinding acted out on 
the stage. Also, in Arcadia the King of 
Paphlagonia has been blinded by his own 
son; in Selimus, as in Lear, a follower of 
the King is—as a punishment for his loyalty 
—blinded by a child of the King.* In fact, 
the blinding in Selimus follows a pattern 


*See the Introduction 


Alexander's 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Henr 


‘Richard III’ 


to Peter 
VI’ and 


y 
(Cambridge, 1929)—The True Chronicle History 
of King Leir also belonged to the Queen’s Men. 
? The Complete Works of Sir Philiph Sidney, ed. 
Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1922), I, 208. . 
* Though Cornwall executes the actual blinding, 
Regan is the instigator. 
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similar to that in Lear: The gray- or white- 
beardedness of the faithful follower is 
stressed, 


Tis lawfull gray-beard for to do to him, 

What ought not to be done unto a 
father. 

(Selimus, ll. 1404-5; Malone Society 
Reprint) | 

... tis most ignobly done 

To pluck me by the beard. 

So white, and such a traitor! 

(King Lear, III, vii. 34-6) 

In both plays the follower rebukes the 

wicked child for cruelty to the father, and 

he then himself provides the immediate 

suggestion of the act of blinding by referring 

to his sight : 

ACO. As sure as day, mine eyes shall nere 

tast sleepe, ‘ 

Before my sword haue riuen his periur'd 
brest. 

Ah let me neuer live to see that day. 

Yes thou shalt liue, but neuer see that 


GLOU. 
REG. 


AGA. 
ACO. 


day, 
Wanting the tapers that should giue thee 
light : 


(Selimus, ll. 1410-15) 
Because I would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; ..... 


ea aie: acca ie but I shall see 

The winged vengeance overtake such 
children. 

See’t shalt thou never...... 

(King Lear, III, vii, 55-67) 

Another Selimus passage which recalls 
King Lear is the pity taken on Baiazet: 

Good Baiazet, who would not pitie thee, 

Whom thine owne sonne so vildly persecutes. 

More mildly do th’unreasonable beasts 

Deale with their dammes, then Selimus with thee. 

(Selimus, ll. 867-70) 

Here is the idea, recurring in King Lear, but 
not to be found expressed in the old Leir 
that wild beasts would be kinder to their 
parents than are these children to their 
father. 

The time-gap separating King Lear and 
Selimus, and the crudity of the earlier play, 
may make the idea of a relationship seem 
far-fetched. Yet, The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir is no less crude than 
Selimus. And if Shakespeare knew Leir in 
the early 90’s,* and yet only used the 
material ten or more years later, then there 


Puls out his eyes. 


GLOU. 


CORN. 


*J. Isaacs suggests—quite apart from any ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s connection with the Queen’s 
Men—that Shakespeare knew The True Chronicle 
History of Leir at least as far back as when he 
wrote Richard III. (‘* Shakespeare’s Earliest Years 
in the Theatre,’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, 1953, p. 135.) 
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is no reason why episodes and hints from 
Selimus should not have lain dormant for 
the same period. We may assume the 
recollection process to have been like this: 
when he was setting out to write a play 
about ‘ bonds crack’d’ between parents and 
children, memories of a play which Shake. 
speare must have known at roughly the same 
time as Leir, dealing with children turned 
against their father, would be likely to rise 
by association, and be fused with the rest 
of the material. Needless to say, this is 
not to put parts of King Lear on the level 
of “the exploits of King Cambyses and the 
Emperor Selimus, of Clois Hoffman’s iron 
crown”.’ The interest in the Selimys 
echoes, if I dare call them so, is that here 
is another instance of how Shakespeare in 
his mature years remembers crude material 
from plays of his early years in the theatre, 
transforms it and puts it to use. 


INGA-STINA EKEBLAD, 


*J. I. M. Stewart, ‘‘The Blinding of Gloster,” 
R.E.S., XXI_(1945), p. 267. The function of the 
blinding of Gloucester in the organic unity of the 
play has, of course, been amply demonstrated: 
notably by R. B. Heilman (This Great Stage: 
Image and Structure in ‘ King Lear,’ Louisiana 
State University Press, 1948) in his discussion of the 
theme of sight vs. blindness in the play. 


TRUE MADNESS 
(A Note on “ Hamlet,” I, ii, 92-5) 


ACCORDING to the usual interpretations, 
one of Polonius’s most famous remarks 
is almost meaningless: 
Your noble son is mad: 


Mad call I it; for to define true madness, 
What is’t but to be nothing else but mad? 


But let that go. 
(Hamlet, Il, ii, 92-5) 
The note in the Arden edition is as follows: 
“To attempt a definition of madness were 
to be mad oneself. Or does Polonius give 
‘to be mad’ as his definition of madness? ” 
But what is so mad about trying to define 
madness? One might as well say that to 
attempt a definition of illness is to be ill 
oneself. As for the second suggestion, It 
implies that Polonius is talking nonsense for 
its own sake, instead of doing what he 
always does elsewhere, talking nonsense for 
the sake of some “ foolish figure”. Neither 
explanation assigns any function to the word 
“true”, or credits the speaker with a train 
of thought sufficiently specific to be dis- 
missed in the words: “ But let that go. 
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There is, however, one way of making sense 
of this passage, and that is to assume that 
having displayed his familiarity with the 
figures in rhetoric he is now showing off his 
knowledge of ancient literature by making 
a learned allusion to one of Horace’s Satires, 
the third in the second book. 

In spite of Shakespeare’s “small Latin”, 
there is nothing inherently improbable about 
this suggestion, for it has long been realized 
that the “satirical rogue” whom Hamlet 
quotes to Polonius (II, ii, 199-204) is 
Juvenal, and it is quite appropriate that the 
older man (who acted Julius Caesar at the 
university) should allude to the earlier 
satirist. Moreover, when this particular 
satire is examined, either in the original 
(which Shakespeare might have struggled 
through at Stratford Grammar School), or in 
the translation of T. Drant (1566), it is 
found to contain a number of themes and 
phrases which remind us of Hamlet. The 
parallel between “insanire certa ratione 
modoque ” (271) and “ Though this be mad- 
ness, yet there is method in’t” has been 
pointed out already, but there is also an 
equivalent for “It shall to the barber’s with 
your beard” (II, ii, 530) in the lines which 
Drant translated as follows: 

For this sage counsaile, (Damasipe), 
the heavenly goddes I pray, 
To sende a barber speedelye 
to wype your berde awaye. 
(33-6) 
Again, the central situation of the play, and 
especially the hint of matricide and the 
remark: “I will speak daggers to her but 
use none” (III, iii, 415) have their counter- 
part in a reference to Orestes, who is here 
said to have been mad when he killed his 
mother, but to have acted perfectly sanely 
afterwards : 

an tu reris eum occisa insanisse parente, 

ac non ante malis dementem actum Furiis quam 

in matris jugulo ferrum tepefecit acutum? 

quin ex quo est habitus male tutae mentis 

Orestes 

nil sane fecit quod tu reprehendere possis: 

non Pyladen ferro violare aususve sororem 

Electran; tantum maledicit utrique vocando 

hanc Furiam, hunc aliud iussit quod splendida 


bilis. 
(134-141) 
Claudius dissolves a “union” in his wine 
(V, ii, 283-5): so does the son of Aesopus, 
who is quoted as an example of insane 
extravagance : 
filius Aesopi detractam ex aure Metellae, 


scilicet ut decies solidum absorberet, aceto 
diluit insignem bacam .. . (239-41) 
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Finally there is a passage in the satire which 
corresponds with Hamlet’s statements that 
Polonius is “a fishmonger ” (II, ii, 174), i.e. 
a fornicator, and that he is “a great baby 
not yet out of his swaddling-clouts ” (II, ii, 
406-7). It is translated by Drant as follows: 
To buylde an house of chippes and cardes, 
to watch the trappe for myse: 
To play at even and odde, to ryde 
cockhorse in chyldyshe guyse: 
If these shoulde please a bearded syre, 
the fool might have a hood, 
Much more to haunte an harlot’s house 
doth prove an old man wood. 

The idea of “watching the trappe for 
myse” is not in the original, but it is 
reminiscent of Hamlet’s name for his play, 
“The Mouse-trap ” (III, ii, 249), and there 
is a similar case in lines 65 and 66 of the 
English version: 

Perchaunce you setting fraude aparie 
the mad man’s part will playe . . . 


The Latin says nothing about acting a part, 
but the phrase recalls Hamlet’s words to 
Horatio about putting “an antic disposition 
on” (I, v, 172), and his warning to his 
mother not to betray the fact that he is 
only “ mad in craft” (III, iv, 188). 

Such parallels as these, however, would 
be quite insufficient in themselves to prove 
any connection between Horace and Shake- 
speare. The really conclusive evidence is 
to be found in the subject of the satire as a 
whole, and in the words used by Drant to 
translate the first statement of this subject. 
The story is that a collector of antiques 
called Damasippus ruined himself in the 
interests of his hobby, went mad as a result 
and tried to commit suicide by throwing 
himself into the river. He was prevented 
from doing so by a Stoic philosopher called 
Stertinius, who explained to him that the 
rest of the world were quite as mad as he 
was. Damasippus was thus converted to 
Stoicism, and the greater part of this long 
satire consists of his sermon to Horace on 
the text of the Stoic paradox: “ All but the 
wise are mad”, which he illustrates by 
quoting examples of insane behaviour 
dictated by avarice, extravagance, ambition, 
love, etc. The key-passage for our purpose 
begins at line 83 of the English version, 
where Damasippus repeats what Stertinius 
said to him when he was about to commit 
suicide : 

“* The people cawle the giddishe mad, 

why, all the worlde is so: 


If thou be mad, and thou alone: 
be drounde: I lette the goe. 
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But what is madnes to defyne? 
Crysip, that noble clerke, 
Cals all fooles mad, and all whose myndes 
are duskde with errors darke . . .” 
Frende Horace, you are mad lykewyse. 
And so is everye foole, 
If Stoic Stertin taught us once 
true doctrine in his schoole. 
The words which I have put in italics seem 
to me to make it quite clear that what 
Polonius is “letting go” is an allusion to 
this passage. He means that when he calls 
Hamlet mad, he is using the word in its 
ordinary, not in its Stoic sense, for if he 
were to attempt a definition of “ true’ mad- 
ness, he would be following in the footsteps 
of the mad Damasippus. 

The allusion not only gives point to an 
otherwise senseless remark, but also enriches 
the whole tragedy by transferring to it a 
hint of the irony which pervades the satire. 
Polonius and the King call Hamlet mad, but 
from the Stoic point of view (and the 
philosophy of the play is dominated by 
Stoicism) they are both far madder than he 
is. “Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
farewell! ” (III, iv, 31), and “* Who was in 
life a foolish prating knave,” (III, iv, 215) 
are the final comments on Polonius, and 
Hamlet’s last words to Claudius are far 
more than a savage pun, for they also serve 
to fix him for ever, side by side with the son 
of Aesopus, in one of the Stoic categories 
of folly: 

Drink off this potion! Is thy union here? 

(V, ii, 337) 


PAUL TURNER. 


MORE ON THE DORIAN MOOD IN 
“ PARADISE LOST” 


PAL TURNER'S recent conjecture (ccii. 
10) that Milton’s Dorian mood passage 
(P.L. I, 549-61) might represent an allusion 
to Plutarch’s Lycurgus suggests another 
possible classical reference. In the Res 
Gestae of Ammianus Marcellinus, we read 
that, in the famous victory of Julian the 
Apostate before Ctesiphon in a.D. 363. 


ubi vicissim contiguae se cernerent partes, 
cristatis galeis corusci Romani, vibrantes- 
que clipeos, velut pedis anapaesti 
praecinentibus modulis, lenius procede- 
bant. . . . Laxata itaque acies prima 
Persarum, leni ante, dein concito gradu, 
calefactis armis  retrorsus  gradiens 
(XXIV. vi. 


propinpuam urbem petebat. 
10-12.) 
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On this occasion, too (as in the case cited 
by Turner), it was the “ deliberate valor” 
“in stead of rage,” the “ firm and unmoy'd” 
phalanx of the Romans which won the day 
at Ctesiphon against fearful odds, including 
serried bands of mail-clad horsemen and 
elephants that looked like “ walking hills” 
These qualities, induced by an iron-hard 
discipline not to be disrupted by “ dread of 
death to flight or foul retreat,” were the 
very qualities possessed by the well-drilled 
Satanic host on the plains of Hell.! 

But what an ironic victory was this of 
Julian’s at Ctesiphon! In only a few short 
weeks, this same army is to be seen in 
Ammianus’ pages streaming northward 
across the blazing Parthian desert, a terrest- 
rial Hell; it is an army in abject defeat, 
harried by clouds of Persian horse and the 
terrifying Iranian elephants, an army whose 
commander lies miserably slain at Phrygia, 
his great hopes for conquest of the east 
ended there forever. This was an irony 
which might well have caught Milton’s eye 
in his classical reading, as we know the great 
city of Ctesiphon did (Cf. Paradise Re- 
gained, III, 299-336)’—and there is also the 
obvious parallelism between Julian’s ill-fated 
adventure and that planned by Satan in 
Hell. The remarkable resemblance of the 
character of Julian to that of the chieftain 
of the fallen angels is apparent to any 
student of both Milton and Ammianus. 

In addition to the battle of Ctesiphon, 


‘In the lines which follow the Dorian mood 
passage cited by Turner, we see the fallen host 
come to a halt: 

Advanc’t in view they stand, a horrid Front | 

Of dreadful length and dazzling Arms, in guise 

Of Warriers old with order’d Spear and Shield. 
The image again echoes many similar passages in 
Ammianus, such as, for example, the first, view 
of the Persian host by Julian’s forces (XXIV. ii. 5): 

Visi tunc primitus corusci galeis et horrentes 

indutibus rigidis. 

* Such lines as III, 326-330 in Par. Reg. resemble 
the Iranian cataphracts and elephants so often 
described by Ammianus: 

The field all iron cast a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn, 

Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight ; 

Chariots or Elephants endorst with Towers 

Of Archers. ; 
Note the similarity, for example, to Ammianus, 
XIX. ii. 2-3: 

Corusci globi turmarum impleverunt cuncta quae 

prospectus . 
humanus potuit undique contueri. . . . cum 
quibus elata ? , 
in arduum specie elephantorum agmina rugosis 
horrenda ; 
corporibus, leniter incedebant, armatis onusta. 
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Ammianus shows us Romans moving “in 
perfect phalanx” as if to “the Dorian 
mood” on at least one more ocasion in his 
history; and again the machine-like dis- 
cipline of the legions, while responsible 
indeed for a local victory, is not sufficient 
to recover the entire lost cause in which 
these fine troops are ultimately wasted. 
This latter instance is to be noted during the 
long siege of the city of Amida by the 
Persians in A.D. 359, described by Ammianus 
in the memorable book XIX, when the 
Gallic legions of the Roman garrison are 
mustered in a night attack on the Sassanid 
host. After fighting all night and killing 
hundreds of Persians, the Romans withdraw 
to the protection of the city walls, “ velut 
repedantes sub modulis” (XIX. vi. 9). 
Here again the legions, as if to the 
anapaestic rhythm of the flute music and 
the precision of the marching lyric, 


Breathing united force with fixed thought 
Mov'd on in silence... . 


The ironic parallel with the foredoomed host 
parading on the burning marl of the inferno 
was not such as to be missed by Milton. 

If these withdrawing Romans, so soon to 
be destroyed in the holocaust of Amida— 
and the Apostate Emperor Julian, with his 
doomed and gallant phalanx at Ctesiphon— 
were indeed in the poet’s mind when he 
wrote the Dorian mood lines, then the basic 
irony in the picture of the fallen angels 
passing in review on the plain of Hell 
becomes even sharper. Perhaps like some 
modern poets, Milton was attempting here 
to use a sort of dramatic shorthand, to gain 
a greater compression and concentration in 
the figure he was using, and to say a great 
deal more in this way than he could in any 
other manner in such few words. The 
poet’s use of such a technique assumes, of 
course, a familiarity with classical literature 
which few readers now actually enjoy. 
Still, the understanding of the allusion adds 
a great deal to the effectiveness of the 
passage—for beneath its surface level state- 
ment there swims in connotative and sugges- 
tive outlines the whole story of Plutarch’s 
Lycurgus, as Turner has noted, that of the 
doomed defenders of Amida, and the tragic- 
ally ironic career of the noble Julian, stand- 
ing in a Satanic role as the adversary to the 
Galilean whom Medieval chroniclers saw as 
his personal conqueror. 

_ The striking word phalanx is used many 
tmes by Julian himself to describe the 
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formations of the Roman legions (see his 
own panegyrical writings on the Emperor 
Constantius, for example, and the battles 
of Nisibis and Mursa),* and it is perhaps no 
accident that one of the high points in 
Ammianus’ account of Julian’s last cam- 
paign is a review of the great Roman host 
near the Abora river at Cercusium, and an 
address by the Emperor which is parallel in 
many ways to Satan’s ringing speech in 
Paradise Lost, 1, 622-662. Even Satan's 
ingenious development of artillery has its 
parallel in the account by Ammianus of the 
career of Julian, since we possess in XXIII. 
iv the classic account of Roman artillery to 
be found in the surviving writings of 


antiquity. JouN M. PatRIcK. 
Southwestern University. 


* Julian uses the word indiscriminately, describing 
the army of the Persians in the same terms, as in 
his second Oration, 65.C: 

Teochyov S2 ev taker wetpov dteotates 

aANAwv Yoov, xai sxer teiyer tay 

llapbuaiwy  d&dranyé. 


DRYDEN, DONNE, AND COWLEY 
(ccii. 56) 


LT me add the following footnote, which, 

I believe, offers an important analogue 
to Dryden’s and Walsh’s censure of Donne 
and Cowley for troubling their mistresses 
with their learning: 

An interesting parallel to this point of 
view may be found in French criticism. 
René Rapin, in his Reflexions sur la 
Poétique, 1674—in chapter XXX which 
deals with the ode—comments on some of 
the modern practitioners of this genre: 
“Chiabrera a eu bien de la reputation par 
ses Odes parmi les Italiens, & Ronsard parmi 
les Frangois, il a de la noblesse & de la 
grandeur: mais cette grandeur devient fade 
& niaise par l’affection qu’il a de paroitre 
scavant: il dit de la doctrine jusques a sa 
maitresse.” (Oeuvres Du Piére] Rapin 
(Paris, 1725] II, 212). Thomas Rymer pub- 
lished a translation of Rapin’s treatise in 
1694, in which this passage was rendered as 
follows: ‘“ Chiabrera has had great Reputa- 
tion by his Odes amongst the /talians; and 
Ronsard amongst the French, for Ronsard is 
noble and great; but this Greatness becomes 
deform’d and odious, by his affectation to 
appear learn’d; for he displays his Scholar- 
ship even to his Mistress.” (Monsieur 
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Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise 
of Poesie [London, 1694] p. 152.) 

Here, then, in a French critic of strict 
neoclassical disposition, the insistence on the 
‘situational’ integrity of the genre may 
again be seen. For Rapin, as for Dryden 
and Walsh, it is unthinkable that a love 
poem could also be an attempt to explore 
an intellectual problem or that it might 
become for the poet an ‘occasion’ for 
reflection on larger issues than the wooing 


of the mistress. LEONARD NATHANSON. 


MORE’S “ HISTORIE OF KYNG 
RYCHARDE THE THIRDE” AND 
“LUST’S DOMINION ” 


Luss Dominion; Or, The Lascivious 

Queen was first published in 1657 by 
Francis Kirkman, who attributed the play 
to Marlowe. This attribution was not called 
in question until 1825, when John Payne 
Collier pointed out that Act I scene iii is 
based largely on a pamphlet entitled A briefe 
and trve Declaration of the Sicknesse, last 
Wordes, and Death of the King of Spaine, 
Philip, the Second of that Name, who died 
in his Abbey of S. Laurence at Escuriall, 
seuen miles from Madrill, in a Spanish 
Letter, and translated into English according 
to the true Copie, which was published at 
London and Edinburgh in 1599, six years 
after Marlowe’s death.’ Since then such 
scholarly attention as the play has received 
has focused on the problem of authorship, 
which has been dealt with most fully by 
H. Dugdale Sykes? and J. le Gay Brereton,’ 
the editor of the admirable Louvain edition, 
both of whom concur with Collier’s identifi- 
cation of Lust’s Dominion with the play 
which Henslowe called ‘the spaneshe mores 
tragedie” when he ‘laid out’ three pounds 
for it on behalf of the Admiral’s Men to 
Dekker, Haughton, and Day on 13 Febru- 


First referred to in Collier’s note on the preface 
to Edward II in the third edition of Dodsley’s A 
Select Collection of Old Plays (London, 21 vols., 
1825-27), II, 311. 

2“*The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy” or ‘“ Lust’s 
Dominion,” Notes and Queries, Ser. 12 (1916), I, 
81-84, rptd. in Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama 
(Oxford, 1924), pp. 99-107. 

* Lust’s Dominion; Or, The Lascivious Queen 
(Materials for the Study of the Old English 
Drama, V, Louvain, 1931). 
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ary, 1600. In a paper shortly to be pub. 
lished I take up this question again at some 
length and show that while Sykes and 
Brereton need not necessarily be wrong there 
is strong evidence, both external and 
internal, for ascribing a considerable portion 
of the composition of Lust’s Dominion to 
John Marston.° 

Apart from Collier’s indication of the use 
made of A briefe and trve Declaration no 
other sources of the plot of Lust’s Dominion 
have so far been discovered, although it has 
frequently been noted that in its broad out- 
lines the play owes a great deal to The Jew 
of Malta and Titus Andronicus.’ It seems 
probable however that during the composi- 
tion of Acts II and III Marston or Dekker, 
whoever was responsible for drafting the 
main action of the play, had in mind an 
incident in English history as recorded by 
Sir Thomas More in The Historie of Kyng 
Rycharde the Thirde. 

The central character of Lust’s Dominion, 
the villainous ‘Spanish Moor’ Eleazer, in 
his efforts to elevate himself to the throne 
of Spain, persuades his paramour the Queen 
Mother to traduce herself and her younger 
son Philip, the brother of the reigning 
monarch, by declaring publicly that he was 
born outside wedlock. Eleazer urges her 
further to 

Cull from their lazy swarm; 


Some honest Friers, whom that damnation gold, 
Can tempt to lay their souls to’th stake; 


lines 890-94’ 
and to 
Hire these to write books, preach and proclaim 
abroad, 
That your son Philip is a bastard. : 
lines 899-901 


In Act III scene v the ‘honest Friers’ 
Crab and Cole proclaim Philip’s bastardy 
in the marketplace of Seville: 


P at Brethren, Citizens, and market-folks of 
ivell. 

Cole: Well beloved and honoured Castilians. 

Crab: It is not unknown to you. 

Cole: I am sure you are not ignorant. 

Crab: How villanous and strong? 

Cole: How monstruous and huge? 

Crab: The faction of Prince Philip is ; 


‘Collier, op. cit., and A History of English 
Dramatic Poetry of the Time of Shakespeare 
(London, 3 vols., 1831). See Henslowe’s Diary, ed. 
W. W. Greg (London, 2 vols., 1904-08), I, 118. 

5“ The Authorship of ‘Lust’s Dominion, 
Studies in Philology (forthcoming). : 

*F. T. Bowers, Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, 
1587-1642 (Princeton, 1940), pp. 272-73. é 

’ This and the following quotations from Lust's 
Dominion are from Brereton’s edition. 
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Cole: Philip that is a bastard: 
Crab: Philip that is a dastard. 
Cole: Philip that kill’d your King. 
Crab: Onely to make himself King. 
Cole: And by Gods blessed Lady you are all 
damned, and you suffer it. 
lines 1970-84. 


As a fitting reward for their ‘ honesty’ at the 
conclusion of their denunciation Friars Crab 
and Cole are murdered by two of Eleazer’s 
henchmen. 

This public declaration of the illegitimacy 
of an heir to the throne may well be remem- 
bered from More’s account of the action of 
Richard III who, as Protector of the 
Kingdom, caused a certain Dr. John Shaw 
to preach a sermon at Paul’s Cross on 22 
June 1483 in which it was maintained that 
Richard’s elder brothers, Edward IV and 
George, Duke of Clarence, were both sons 
of the Duchess of York by some man un- 
known, and that Richard was the only 
legitimate son of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. As More puts it, 


Now then as I began to shew you, it was 
by the protectour and his counsaile con- 
cluded, that this doctour Sha should, in a 
sermon at Poules Crosse, sygnifie to the 
people, that neither king Edward himself, 
nor the Duke of Clarence, were lawfully 
begotten, nor were not the very children 
of the duke of Yorke; but gotten vnlaw- 
fully by other parsons by thaduoutry of 
the duches their mother.* 


Like Friars Crab and Cole, Dr. Shaw was 
swiftly overtaken by retribution, for on 
learning that ‘there was in euery mans 
mouth spoken of him much shame, it so 
strake him to the heart, that within fewe 
daies after he withered and consumed 
away *.° 

Thus Eleazer and Richard, both aspirants 
to the throne, hire preachers to declare the 
illegitimacy of the rightful heirs, the one 
traducing his mistress, the other his own 
mother, to do so, while the preachers die 
soon after uttering their calumny. The 
parallel may not be exact, but the cases are 
sufficiently similar to be striking, and it 
seems highly probable that More’s Historie 
provided the author of Lust’s Dominion 
with this portion of the main plot. 


Gustav Cross. 
The University of Adelaide. 


‘More's History of King Richard III, ed. J. 
Rawson Lumby ‘Cambridge & London, 1883), p. 
63. * Ibid., p. 65. 
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JOHN DRYDEN AND HENRY 
HEVENINGHAM 


OHN DRYDEN’S name was first linked 
with Henry Heveningham’s about the 
end of June 1698 when Peter Motteux’s 
Beauty in Distress was published.' The 
preliminaries included a dedication to 
Heveningham signed Peter Motteux and a 
verse epistle to Motteux signed John 
Dryden. Shortly after the publication of 
this play, an anonymous lampoon entitled 
A Dialogue between Poet Motteux and 
Patron Henningham? was written which 
sought to prove that Heveningham wrote the 
dedication himself. In competent Hucibras- 
tic measure, the unknown author lampoons 
Heveningham as a conceited fop who had 
fond illusions about his youthfulness, 
virility, singing, dancing, ability to write, and 
position as patron. Motteux is lightly 
handled, and Dryden is by implication 
treated with some respect. One gains only 
a tantalizing glimpse of the personal 
relationships between the three men. 
Motteux is made to say that Dryden swore 
to him that Heveningham was at least 60 
years of age, and that 
Oft have I been inform’d by him, 
That you two flourish’d at a time ; 
That he in Verse, and you in Prose, 
By equal steps to Glory rose, 
When to a Dame wry-fac’d and old, 
You did the Place of Stallion hold. 
This ungracious reference to Heveningham’s 
wooing of Lady Ballomont (whom he 
married on 3rd July 1684)* dates the period 
when both Dryden and MHeveningham 
flourished as the late seventies and early 
eighties of the century—the period when 
Heveningham’s name turns up in_ the 
lampoons as a ridiculous beau and pre- 
tended wit.* According to other words put 


‘See H. Macdonald John Dryden 1939 pp. 61-62 
(Book No. 36). 

* Poems on Affairs of State II 1703 p. 251. 

*>G. E. C. The Complete Peerage II 1912 (ed. V. 
Gibbs) p. 106. Lady Bellomont gave her age as 
“about 37°; she was in fact 41 years of age. 
Heveningham gave his age as “ about 33”. If the 
wager mentioned in the lampoon actually took 
place, he may have been as old as 43 years. 

* Many of the allusions are not readily dateable. 
A Satyr (State-Poems; Continued . . . 1697 p. 32) 
written soon after the Rose Alley affair of 16th 
December 1679 is a case in point. V. de Sola Pinto 
(Poems by John Wilmot Earl of Rochester 1953) 
pp. 220-3) obviously believed parts of the poem to 

e earlier, and so wrongly identifies Henningham. 
Another poem in the same volume, Pindarick (Pinto, 


(Continued at foot of page 200) 
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into his mouth by the lampooner, Motteux 
told Heveningham that 


all the Town 
For forty years your Stile has known. 


Unfortunately, that common knowledge has 
not managed to survive the seventeenth 
century, for none of Heveningham’s prose 
works have been identified. 

It seems likely, then, that Dryden knew 
(but was not necessarily an intimate of) 
this “tall thin-gutted Mortal’* in the days 
when he (Dryden) was writing his great 
satires. Now, when he was almost 67 years 
of age, he found his great name being used 
to belittle by comparison the efforts of this 
conceited pretender to wit. It seems ironic 
that Beau Heveningham should have died 
in the same year as Dryden® and thus 
allowed an editor to ascribe one of his latest 
poems to his greatest contemporary. For it 
seems that this is the solution to a problem 
of authorship that has hitherto not been 
solved. 

In A New Collection of Poems 1701’ first 
appeared the poem called The Fair Stranger 
that has until the twentieth century always 
been attributed to John Dryden on the 


op. cit. p. 135; State-Poems p. 239), claims that 
Heveningham had been a lover of “ Lais Senior” 
—the Duchess of Cleveland. Another poem written 
after Februa 1680 called The Lovers Session 
(Poems on Affairs of State II 1703 p. 156) gives a 
12-line portrait of Heveningham as an incorrigible 
jest-maker and a bad lover. Lady Bellomont is 
there made to testify that his person was good for 
nothing but show. Other poems in which Heven- 
ingham is attacked as beau and false wit are the 
various epistles to and about Captain Julian (cf. 
list in Macdonald, op. cit. pp. 214-215) but these 
by no means exhaust the allusions. 

* He is so described by Tom Brown in “ A Letter 
of News from Mr Joseph Haines” in Letters from 
the Dead to the Living Part I (The Second Volume 
of the Works 4th edn. 1715 p. 10). His build is 
therefore responsible for the sarcastic description 
“well-shap’d He’ningham” in Poems on Affairs 
of State III 1704 p. 148. 

* Dryden died on Ist May 1700 and Heveningham 
on 21st November 1700. WHeveningham was the 
son of Arthur Heveningham and grandson of Sir 
John Heveningham of Heveningham, Suffolk. In 
1685 he was commissioned captain of an inde- 
pendent group of horse. Like many of the other 
Knights of the Toast, he was an M.P. He lost 
the election for Thetford in 1685 but was returned 
for Dunwich in 1695 and 1698, and was listed 
among the deputy lieutenants for Suffolk in 1698. 
His position as lieutenant of the band of gentle- 
man pensioners must have kept him in touch with 
the court. 

7It was also issued as A New Miscellany of 
Original Poems 1701, and is usually but erroneously 
said to be edited by Charles Gildon, who wrote the 
dedication. 
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strength of the attribution in that volume. 
But in 1813 Arthur Clifford printed in his 
Tixall Poetry*® a version of the poem entitled 
“Witty Mr Henningham’s Song ” from a MS 
which has now disappeared. In his edition 
of Dryden published in 1950, George R. 
Noyes sums up the problem of authorship 
thus: ° 


This text by no means settles the question 
of authorship. The heading probably 
means simply that “witty Mr Henning- 
ham” used to sing the song, not that he 
wrote it. 


In his headnote’® he points out that Derrick 
believed that Dryden in the poem was cele- 
brating the arrival in England in 1670 of 
Louise de Kéroualle, afterwards mistress of 
Charles If and Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Christie pointed out that it could apply 
equally well to the Duchess of Mazarin, 
who arrived in England in January 1676, but 
that there is no proof that the song was 
composed in honour of any great lady. The 
two guesses are wild, however, for a 
knowledge of the activities of Dryden and 
Heveningham in the last three years of 
their lives will provide adequate circum- 
stantial evidence that the poem was written 
during William III’s reign in honour of a 
new “toast” from France who _ had 
attracted the gallant attentions not of 
Dryden, but of Beau Heveningham. 

For Heveningham was a member of a 
society of gentlemen who called themselves 
Knights of the Toast. The Order of the 
Toast was founded in obvious imitation of 
the Order of the Garter. Its central mystery 
was the practice of toasting the reigning 
beauties of the day, a mystery that is best 
known in the form it took after the Kit-Cat 
Club took it over and elaborated it in 1703.” 


*See H. Macdonald John Dryden 1939 p. 83 
(Book No. 60). 

°G. R. Noyes The Poetical Works of Dryden 
(new and revised edition 1950) p. 1063. Noyes 
reprints the text given by Clifford. 

*° Noyes, op. cit. p. 202. 

“John Charleton’s letter to Lady Granby on 
11th November 1703 first tells of the elaboration 
of the custom (Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Rutland IL p. 177). It consisted of choosing @ 
number (39 according to Macky) of wine-glasses 
and cutting a lady’s name and some verses on each. 
The verses designed for the glasses may be found 
in B.M. MS. Add. 40060 (40 poems), Poems on 
Affairs of State III 1704 pp. 398-406 (40 poems, 7 
of them not in the B.M. MS.), The Diverting Post 
May 12-19, 1705 and January 1705/6 (garbled 


(Continued at foot of page 201) 
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Before this time the Kit-Cat Club was 
essentially a dining club (as its name 
implies), and the Knights of the Toast was 
essentially a drinking Club.”” 

The origins of both clubs are obscure, but 
it seems almost certain that the Knights 
grew from a cult of beauty fostered by 
George Granville. Inspired partly by 
Kneller’s portraiture and partly by his 
Mira, Granville expressed that cult in The 
Progress of Beauty, a poem written about 
1695."°5 Mira (Lady Bellew) was in fact the 
first “toast”. The history of the Knights 
has so far eluded the historians of the club," 
and were it not for the fact that Colonel 
Henry Heveningham was a natural butt for 
lampooners, even a partial account of their 
activities could not be reconstructed. 

A number of poems provide us with the 
raw material for a history of the Order of 
the Toast. In those written before 1700, 


versions of 7 poems), and—the definitive printing 
—Tonson’s Miscellany Poems V 1716 (54 poems, 
including all those in POAS and 12 not found in 
other sources). The MS. source has three groups 
of the poems: (1) ff. 30v-31 (5 poems); (2) f. 
32v (1 poem); (3) ff. 36-40v (37 poems, including 
four from the other groups). As the first group 
contains two poems not in other sources, it may be 
that each group marks a stage in the progress of 
cutting the verses on to the toasting-glasses. Not 
all the verses could have been used. One of the 
1716 poems is an epigram on Lady Hide in child- 
bed and another is an inscription for a picture. 

“Some of the verses engraved upon the toasting- 
glasses must have been written when the custom 
of toasting was still the prerogative of the Knights, 
for George Granville is the author of some of 
them, and he was never a member of the Kit-Cat 
Club. An anonymous 6-line toast to Mrs Hare (in 
the 1716 list only) alludes specifically to ‘“ loving 
Knights”. Thus, the exact date of the amalgama- 
tion of the two clubs cannot be determined from 
the verses written for the glasses. 

"The earliest of the many versions is probably 

that  - in A Collection of Poems 1701 pp. 
184 ff. The names of Richmond and Villers give 
the terminal dates. Lady Belasyse married the 
Duke of Richmond about 8th January 1692/3; 
Lady Villiers married the Earl of Orkney on 25th 
November 1695. 
_'*Malone, as usual, supplies a great deal of 
information (see The Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden Vol. I Part II 1800 
pp. 110-119). R. J. Allen (The Clubs of Augustan 
London, 1933) was not able to add much more. 
Ned Ward’s Secret History of Clubs is of no 
assistance, and a great deal of 18th century guess- 
work was based upon it and the misleading Tatler 
and Spectator essays. The history of the Knights 
of the Toast is bound up with the history of the 
word “toast” itself. The word has not yet been 
sufficiently documented, but for Malone’s very 
Pertinent contention that Mira was the first 
toast’ see p. 113 of the volume cited above. 
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Henry Heveningham’s name looms large; 
in fact he wrote the earliest of them. It is 
an epistle to the Duke of Somerset written 
while he was at Newmarket races in April 
1698." Two earlier effusions by Arthur 
Maynwaring and Peregrine Bertie and 
another epistle by Heveningham remain to 
be identified or discovered. Heveningham’s 
two poems prompted a verse epistle in reply. 
In it, a man who signs himself J. P. jocularly 
attacks the Colonel and draws scurrilous 
portraits of the members of the club."* This 
little group of poems was followed by 
another group a month or two later. This 
group was partly prompted by the other, 
but mostly by a panegyric on the club 
written by Elkanah Settle.'’ The panegyric 
combined an attack on Jeremy Collier with 
an attack on Heveningham the beau, and 
so stirred up Heveningham’s resentment. 
As a result, one John Hains who called 
himself Secretary of State to the Nine Muses 
set himself up as mock-lawyer for Settle 
and wrote a verse epistle to Arthur 
Maynwaring the Secretary of The Knights 
of the Toast."* 

Next, an amusing ballad with the title of 
The Brawny Bishop's Complaint appeared 
early in 1699, and serves to confirm that the 
club was still active at that time. In January 
1699/1700 and throughout the year there 
appeared evidence that the Knights set 
themselves up in friendly rivalry with the 
Kit-Cat Club as patrons of the theatre and 
as opponents of Jeremy Collier. Mat Prior 
and other Kit-Cats wrote a special prologue 
for a performance in January of Betterton’s 


*® For the races, see N. Luttrell, A Brief Historical 
Relation of State Affairs TV 1857 p. 364. Two 
texts of the poem exist: B.M. MS. Harl. 7315 f. 
259 and B.M. MS. Harl. 6914 f. 88v. They are 
derived from different exemplars, the second with 
the greater care. Which of the exemplars was the 
superior is difficult to judge. The title of the first 
identifies the addressee as the Duke of Somerset; 
the second merely gives the initials “‘D. of N.”’ 
Perhaps the Duke of Newcastle was meant. 

*® The best text is B.M. MS. Harl. 7315 f. 263; 
the text in B.M. MS. Add. 40060 f. 1 has striking 
differences (e.g. “J. P.” is “J. B.”’) but is untrust- 
worthy. The earliest printed version—Poems on 
Affairs of State Il 1703 p. 255—has some readings 
superior to either MS. 

Texts: B.M. MS. Harl. 7315 f. 267v and 
Bodl. MS. Mal. 30 f. 116. The latter is a transcript 
by or for Malone of the MS. he quotes from in his 
account of the Knights of the Toast mentioned in 
note 14. 

* The only text is B.M. MS. Harl. 7315 f. 265. 
John Hains may be Joseph Haines the actor, for 
the facetiousness is very like his. 
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adaptation of Shakespeare’s Henry IV.'* In 
it they “rallied” their rivals, the Toasters. 
Later still, in March 1701/2, the Toasters 
figured in a prose piece that purported to 
be the minutes of one of their meetings.?° 
It is a farcical parody of the Journal of the 
House of Commons in which the club has 
been called the “ Punch Club”, probably to 
include the female members. The latest 
contemporary allusion to the club before 
its assimilation into the Kit-Cat Club is a 
reference to Maynwaring and “all his 
club” in a satire of February 1702/3.7! 

It would be tedious here to attempt to 
unravel the changes in membership and the 
changes in the female galaxy that gave the 
club its reason for being. Sufficient to say 
that during Heveningham’s lifetime the 
President was the Restoration rake Lord 
Carbery, the Secretary was Arthur Mayn- 
waring, and the members included Henry 
Boyle, William Walsh, Peregrine Bertie, 
George Granville, the Duke of Somerset, 
the Earl of Kingston, the Earl of Burlington, 
the Earl of Anglesey, a Mr Maule, Sir 
Robert Thorold, and possibly Abraham 
Stanyan. John Dryden is not mentioned in 
any of the poems dealing with the club. The 
club is revealed as a champion of the stage 
and of gallantry. Their main activity was 
summed up by the malicious Kit-Cats as 
drinking meagre soup and sour champagne, 
as sighing and toasting instead of robbing 
and ravishing. A less biassed picture is to 
be found in an unpublished poem by 
William Congreve, who was a member of 
the “ Punch Club ” by 1702: 7? 

The Oath of the Tost 


By Mr Congreve 
By Bacchus and by Venus Swear 


** See letter from Prior to Stanyan from White- 
hall 8/19th January 1699/1700 (Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission Bath MSS III p. 394) and 
Addison to Stanyan in the same month (W. Graham 
The Letters of Joseph Addison 1941 p. 18). Texts 
of the poem are to be found in Wit and Mirth II 
1700 p. 313 and Poems on Affairs of State II 1703 
p. 218. Neither text is obviously the better. For 
the significance of the occasion, see R. J. Allen 
“The Kit-Cat Club and the Theatre” R.E.S. VII 
1931 pp. 56-61. Allen quotes from a broadside 
of mid-1700 called The Patentee 4 lines that juxta- 
pose fat witty Kit-Cats and lean lecherous Toasters. 

2° B.M. MS. Add. 40060 f. 8. 

**B.M. MS. Add. 40060 f. 23v and Poems on 
Affairs of State II 1703 p. 438. The anonymous 


satirist was replying to The Golden Age Restored 
which he wrongly believed to be by Maynwaring. 
Oldmixon attested Walsh’s authorship, and internal 
evidence corroborates him. 

22 B.M. MS. Add. 40060 f. 7. 
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That you will only name the fair 
Whose chains you at the present wear 
And so let witt with Wine go round 
And she you love prove kind and sound 
Who, then, was Colonel Henry Hevening- 
ham’s “fair”? The answer is, I believe, 
“The Fair Stranger” celebrated in the 
poem ascribed to Dryden, a poem that 
begins: 
Happy and free, securely blest, 
No beauty cou’d disturb my Rest: 
My Amorous Heart was in Despair 
To find a new Victorious Fair. 
The toasting origins of the poem were dis- 
guised when it was polished, for the 
superior version in the Tixall MS reads 
thus: 
Happy and free, securely blest, 
Noe beauty could disturb my rest: 
My amorous hart no conquering faire 
Had power to wound with new dispaire. 
If the poem belongs to the period when the 
Knights flourished, the fair stranger would 
almost certainly have been French, for the 
line that boasts that the English could expel 
her country’s troops with ease could have 
been appropriate only after the treaty of 
Ryswick in September 1697. 

This circumstantial evidence will possibly 
convince some people that the poem was 
written at the end of the century by a 
Knight of the Toast, but will not convince 
them that Heveningham wrote it. It might 
be argued that it is not sufficiently like the 
two songs known to be by him.** Such 
doubters will have to prove that Dryden 
belonged to the Knights. 

A painstaking search has not produced 
any evidence that Dryden ever joined the 
Knights in their gallantry, despite his close 
association with Walsh and other members. 
On the contrary, a careful reading of 
Dryden’s correspondence written during the 
last years of his long life gives credit to the 
belief that he thought himself past such 
youthful and middle-aged foppery. Dryden 
saw himself as an old man among youthful 
friends, and even his remarks to Ormond, 
and the opening sentences in one letter to 
Mrs Steward are tinged with fatherly 
sentiments. The letters to Elizabeth 
Thomas, for instance, are far removed in 
tone from “ The Fair Stranger ’’.”* 

**They are printed in Motteux’ Gentleman's 
Journal for May 1692 p. 30 and June 1692 p. 27. 

*C.E. Ward The Letters of John Dryden 1942. 
The letter to Ormond is No. 56, that to Mrs 


Steward No. 57. and those to Elizabeth Thomas 
No. 68, 69, and 72. 
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One of Dryden’s letters to Mrs Steward?® 
did indeed enclose a lampoon containing 
allusions to the Knights of the Toast. This 
letter, which is headed “ Feb. 23d.” has 
hitherto been incorrectly dated in 1699/1700. 
When it is correctly dated in the previous 
year, the letter that followed it in the 
sequence*® reveals that the two lampoons 
sent with it had been in MS form. Dryden 


| told Mrs Steward that the two pieces were 


“lately made” by authors unknown. As 
one of them—The Confederates—was 
written soon after the first performance of 
Motteux’s adaptation of Fletcher’s /sland 
Princess in December 1698 or January 
1698/9,?” the other—The Brawny Bishop's 
Complaint—must also have been written 
before 23rd February 1698/9. The latter 
piece amusingly accuses Bishop Burnet of 
being jealous because the ladies of his flock 
ogle the Knights of the Toast and not him. 
Dryden reported that the authorship “ is by 
some sayd to be Mr Manwairing, or my 
Lord Peterborough: the Poem of the Con- 
federates some think to be Mr Walsh”. 
Such remarks do not show an intimate 


| knowledge of the activities of two of the 





Knights of the Toast. And there are many 
other such inconclusive points that could be 
made in support of the contention that 
Dryden was never a member of the Club.” 
Circumstantial though it might be, the evi- 
dence is all for Heveningham’s being the 
author of The Fair Stranger. 


W. J. CAMERON. 


The University, Reading. 


** Ward, op. cit. letter No. 73. ‘* The Ballad of 
the Pews”’ was a MS. version of the poem identified 
by Malone as The Brawny Bishop’s Complaint. It 
was first published in Poems on Affairs of State 
III 1704 p. 372. The best MS. versions are those 
in B.M. MS. Add. 27408 f. 26 and B.M. MS. Harl. 
7315 f. 281. The latter text, like the inferior one 
in B.M. MS. Add. 40060 f. 3, is dated “1698”. 
The printed version seems to have been orally trans- 
Mitted at some stage. 

* Ward, op. cit. letter No. 59. Letter 73 should 
have preceded it. Dryden’s remarks about “ papers 
of verses” must have been prompted by Mrs 
Stewards thanks for the lampoons. 

* Ward, op. cit. p. 188, dates the presentation of 
Motteux’s play as poe in December 1698. He 
apparently overlooked the importance this has for 
dating the letter. The dated MSS. of The Brawny 
Bishop's Complaint confirm the date. 

** For instance, it may be that before 1700 mem- 
bership of one club precluded membership of the 


(Continued at foot of column 2) 
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CANADIAN FISH-NAMES IN OED 
AND DAE 
Vi 


(Continued from ccii. 177) 


1. In Halkett we find the two names, 
Oolachan and Candlefish, side by side: an 
example, almost unique in our present field, 
of Translation as an English naming-device. 
Besides the passage from 1881 Nature just 
cited (OED 1903 s.v. Oolachan) we find 
another from the same volume of the 
periodical quoted 15 years earlier by OED 
s.v. Candlefish: ‘The wonderful candle-fish 
or “oolachan” which ascends the North- 
West rivers in March.” And again, in a 
Montreal Gazette of 1886: ‘The British 
Columbia Candle Fish ’.' 

Doubtless this little fish swam up other 
rivers of ‘Oregon’ besides the Columbia 
and the Fraser, Lewis and Clark in their 
Journal of 1807 (cited in our previous Note, 
sec. 8), making mention of an ‘ Ulken’. 
Nevertheless, though these two by their 
explorations provided strong support for the 
US’ claim to Oregon territory, we are not 
inclined to give them the credit of having 
been the first to adopt this name into 
English. It was a BC Indian name, our 
argument runs, for a small fish found in the 
Columbia R. in ‘Oregon’, the mouth of 
which was discovered by Captain Robert 
Gray of Boston in 1792. The Upper 
Columbia R. (still in ‘Oregon’) was 


? As distinguished from the—likewise extremely 
oily—marine Black Candlefish Anoplopoma fimbria 
Pallas 1811, of the whole N. Am. Pacific coast, 
mentioned by 1884 Goode. 





other. The evidence for a clear distinction between 
Kit-Cats and Toasters is certain during 1700. As 
Dryden was undoubtedly a Kit-Cat member, he 
was probably not a Toaster. Dryden’s funeral was 
said to have been undertaken by the Kit-Cat Club 
(H. Macdonald John Dryden 1939 pp. 292-3) and 
his portrait was among Kneller’s Kit-Cat paintings 
(J. Nichols Literary Anecdotes I 1812 p. 299, 
portrait No. 30). More knowledge of the origins 
of the Kit-Cat Club is needed. The fullest (but 
not the most accurate) account of the club is in 
G. F. Papali’s MS. The Life and Work of Jacob 
Tonson 1933 (London University Ph.D. thesis) 
Chapter V. His account of its origins is suspect. 
Further research into Tonson’s life might throw 
some light on the matter. If the contents of B.M. 
MS. Add. 40060 (a commonplace book kept by a 
Kit-Cat member or an interested intimate) were 
to be analysed, or if the biographies of the women 
who were toasted by both Kit-Cats and Toasters 
were to be written, a great deal of guesswork 
could be avoided. 
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explored by David Thompson in 1807-11, 
by which time the native name, though prob- 
ably not its meaning, had become known to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company hunters and 
trappers. At the same time the fish may 
very likely have already been colloquially 
called a Smelt, though we only hear of it a 
hundred years later. Then, ante 1836, 
Richardson comes this way and describes 
two Columbia River cyprinoid species 
locally known simply as Chub (Mylocheilus 
caurinus) and Minnow (Leuciscus balteatus), 
and also our salmonoid Thaleichthys. 

So much, then, for the latest of our 
Canadian-Indian names: a group of 12, for 
10 species, which have illustrated for us the 
naming-processes of Borrowing (with 
‘adaptation’, i.e. corruption), Abbreviation 
(the part for the whole: either the first part 
or the last), and Translation. Of neither 
of the two latter processes do we find any 
example in the BI in historical times, unless 
it be Yarrell’s ‘Torgoch or Red-belly of 
Wales’ (the Red Char of the two lakes near 
Llanberis at the foot of Snowdon)—where 
Torgoch, like Ulicon, is given the ‘alien’ 
sign by OED).* 

2. Annexed to this group, however, is 
another unique specimen: the hybrid 
Squawfish, applied in BC to a fish already 
known, it would seem, as Pike in the 
Sacramento basin. We have touched on it 
in cxcix. 128b above. It is a peculiar name 
from any point of view, denoting as it does 
another (a fourth) ‘Oregon’ species first 
described by Sir John Richardson, yet being 
neither an adaptation nor a translation but 
a composite of incongruous elements: 
Narragansett Indian sqgua +OE (and pre- 
Teutonic) fisc, cognate with Latin piscis. It 
must, one thinks, have been conferred by a 
New-England seaman—such an one as that 
Robert Gray from Boston. But what is the 
meaning of it? Why? At first sight 
Richardson does nothing to help us, as he 
had helped us over Catfish and Candlefish, 
with his technical name Ptychocheilus. And 
yet... And yet... What is this but 
mrvxoxeiAos ‘ with wrinkled lips’, Old Wife, 
Squaw? The solution seems satisfactory. 
We hope the reader will accept it. 

3. With Squawfish we have reached the 
32nd and last of the names of (A) exclu- 
sively and (B) prevalently Canadian fishes 

*In a 1908 US Fisheries Commission Report, qu. 


DAE 1944 s.v. Smelt. 
* 1836 Yarrell, British Fishes, s.v, Red-belly. 
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which we claim as of Canadian territorial 
origin. But there is a Group C, comprising 
144 species common to Canada and the 
USA, with 488 names which have come 
under our survey, and in it 7 more such 
names are to be found, applied to 6 species, 
Of these we have now space only to discuss 
3. Of the remaining 4, Sturgeon was an 
unwitting extension (originally thought of as 
a simple carry-over) to Hudson’s Bay from 
the BI, Namapeth and Quinnat are adapta- 
tions of HB and BC Indian names respec- 
tively, and Coho (we are told by Century 
Dic.) originated (how?) among the half- 
breeds of BC. 

4. But in (F-w) Drum, Sheepshead and 
Malashegané we have alternative names, 
English, translated and Indian, for 
Aplodinotus  grunniens Rafinesque 1820, 
which set us a fresh kind of problem: that 
of precedence. In 1613 William Penn makes 
casual mention of ‘ Sheepshead ’ along with 
Sturgeon. In 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. 
speaks of a sort of fish in Virginia ‘ which 
the English call a Drum’: identified by 
OED as the F-w Drum ‘of the Mississippi 
and lakes of the St Lawrence’. For their 
synonymy the evidence is wholly modern, 
a passage from 1897 Outing qu. OED 1914 
s.v. (Lake) Sheepshead and by DAE 1940 s.v. 
F-w Drum: ‘ Most abundant of these was 
the “Sheepshead” (fresh-water Drum)’. 
Finally, in 1836 Richardson (qu. only OED) 


wrote: ‘The Malashegané inhabits L. 
Huron ... it is called “ Sheep’s-head ” by 
the Anglo-Canadians, because, suggests 


DAE 1944, it bears ‘some resemblance to 
the head of a sheep’. But in the Trans- 
actions of the N.Y. Lit. and Phil. Society for 
1815 (qu. DAE) we read: ‘a... . fish in 
Erie, is called the sheep’s head on account of 
a supposed resemblance to its salt-water 
namesake,’ i.e. the Tautog, which, according 
to 1643 Roger Williams’ Key to Langs. 
Amer., means * sheeps-heads’ in Narragan- 
sett. 

The upshot of all this is that the name 
Drum was in use for this fish in the XVIIth 
century on Lakes Erie and Huron (OED 
1897's ‘lakes of the St Lawrence’), and a 
century later in the Ohio valley (Rafinesque), 
because of ‘its power of making a drum- 
ming noise’ (OED); and the name Sheeps- 
head was in use in the same early period in 
the area of Pennsylvania and on the two 
lakes (NY. Lit. Phil. and Richardson), 
because of its resemblance to the Tautog, 
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which itself resembled a sheep’s head, and 
whose range extended southwards coastwise 
from the Maritime Provinces. Not improb- 
ably, then, it offers us another example of 
Translation, made from the Narragansett 
sea-fish name and transferred to the f-w 
species by the English Canadians of Upper 
Canada. Since, further, DeKay mentions 
the fish as abundant in Lake Erie we shall 
not (we hope) go far wrong if we assign the 
origin of (F-w) Drum to the southern shores 
of L. Erie in the late XVIIth century, thus 
making it a ‘US’ name, and that of (Lake) 
Sheepshead to the northern shores of that 
lake and the eastern of L. Huron, or in other 
words to Upper Canada in the same period, 
basing our belief in Sheepshead’s Canadicity 
on the trusty Richardson, who here guides 
us for the last time. Malashegané would 
then be explained as the ‘name given by 
the savages’ (as Morse, the reporter of 
Tullibee, would have said) in the Huron 
region—a third Algonquin name to put 
beside Cisco (Siscowet) and Namaycush. 


5. Finally, Gaspereau. It is mentioned 
only obiter by OED s.v. Spring Herring, in 
a quot. from 1868 Chambers’ Encyclo- 
paedia: ‘The Alewife is called Spring 
Herring in some places, and gasperau by 
the French Canadians,’ and likewise only 
obiter by DAE s.v. Gaspergoo: ‘ Etymology. 
Cf. F. gasparot, a kind of Herring.’ Yet 
Halkett puts it into first place, before 
Alewife, for Pomolobus pseudoharengus 
Wilson c.1867. We can only conclude it to 
have been in Canadian-French use (the 
species’ range embracing the St Lawrence 
and Lake Ontario as well as St John’s 
Harbour, New Brunswick) even before 
DAE’s earliest quot. for Alewife (a 
Plymouth Colonial Record of 1633), and to 
have been ceded along with Acadia in 1713. 
Aname thenceforth ‘ British by annexation’ 
—a status not unknown in political history. 


Alewife itself, with its overtones of Old 
Wife and Squawfish, poses us with a 
problem of such interest as to deserve a 
separate Note, to follow. 


6. Meanwhile we are tempted to put 
forward a suggestion concerning the name 
Dolly Varden, Halkett’s sole name—and the 


‘As o} 


Had osed to Lake, Bull, Speckled, or Red- 


rout, by which 1884 Goode, Natural 


‘story of Aquatic Animals, 504, tells us it was 
in the mountains. 


(qu. OED only.) 
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only distinctive one‘—for the species of 
Char (Salvelinus) called S. malma by Goode, 
l.c., S. parkei by Suckley who first described 
it a.1869 and who is followed by Halkett, 
but S. minor spectabilis in DAE 1939 s.v. 
Though it is not a name of Canadian origin 
it seems right to consider it, appended to our 
Group B or ‘Northern’ Group, for the 
reason stated in our Note I, cc. 453b foot- 
note 3 above. For once we have precise 
information as to the place and the date of 
the vernacular naming of a fish. ‘from the 
name of a character in Dickens’ Barnaby 
Rudge’ says DAE 1939 s.v., under the rubric 
Etymology. But this tells us nothing of the 
When or of the Why, which is what we 
really want to know. Goode, however, in 
a further sentence of his Aquatic Animals, 
quot. by DAE, states that ‘in the Sacra- 
mento the name “ Dolly Varden ” was given 
to it by the landlady at a hotel, and this 
name it still [1884] retains in that region.’ 
Very well, so far we have ‘ Sacramento, ante 


1884’. Can we narrow down this date? 
Luckily, yes. The two Dictionaries quote 
from 1877 R. L. Price, Two Americas: 


‘Large baskets of trout, among whom were 
many “Dolly Vardens”’, and OED gives 
us 1872 as a date when Dolly Varden bore 
the meaning of ‘a print dress with a large 
flower pattern’. Combining this illumina- 
tion with the spectabilis epithet in the 
technical name—as given by DAE, though 
not by Jordan and Evermann 1896—we find 
ourselves able to answer at last the third of 
our questions: Why was the name proposed, 
and Why has it stuck? We may safely, may 
we not? conclude: Because it was descrip- 
tive of the outward Appearance of the fish; 
a name in the same _ sub-category—viz. 
Colour or Pattern, not Form—as Speckle- 
belly applied, says the Century Dictionary of 
1891 (qu. DAE), to the Common Brook 
Trout, S. fontinalis Mitchill 1814, and 
Yellowbelly applied to the Squawfish; as it 
were ‘a ship of Tarsus, bound for the Isles, 
with all her bravery on’.® Fancy, in fish- 
names, is frequently free, illustrative of 
onomastic processes predominantly psycho- 
logical and individual. 


5 Milton, Samson Agonistes, 714. Cf. too 
Aristophanes, Birds, 1203: Svoun Sé cot ti got; 
TAotov 4 xvvh; (To Iris entering: ‘ What are you 
call’d? a bonnet, or a barque? ’"—tr. offered by 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy, once Headmaster of 
Shrewsbury.) 
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An Attempt at a Chronological Arrangement 
of our 39 Canada-originated Names in 
75-year periods 


Information given in this order: (i) Refer- 
ence to treatment above in N. & Q. (ii) 
Earliest qu. date and source. Dictionary.* 
(iii) Region in which originated. Etymology.’ 


Period I. Early XVI1Ith cent. (1558-1663) 


1. Ouananiche. cxcix. 494b, cc. 453b.— 
c.1640 Pére Masse; 1896 E. D. L. Chambers. 
O. Br. — Saguenay R. & L. St John. a.F 
ad. Ind. 

2. Gaspereau. cxcix. 495b, & above.— 
1868 Chambers’ Encyclopaedia (obiter). O. 
Br. — St Lawrence R. or L. Ontario. a.F. 

3. LaLoche.—Burbot. cci. 125b, 129b.— 
1842 DeKay in Nat. Hist. N.Y. A. Am. — 
Baie de Chaleur. a.F. 


Period Ila. Late XVIIth cent. (1664-1700) 


4. Burbot. (cxcix. 523b) cci. 43b, 129b.— 
1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. O. Br. — Hud- 
son’s Bay. BI name. 

5. +Whitefish. cxcix. (128b,) 522-525.— 
1748 Ellis, Hudson’s Bay. O. Br. — Hud- 
son’s Bay. Fresh formation. 

6. +Sucker (lip). (cxcix. 494a) cc. 454a. 
— [1382 Wyclif] 1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. 
O.A. Br. — Hudson’s Bay. Re-formation. 

7. Sturgeon (Lake). [1612 Smith, Va. 
obiter. O. Br.; 1613 Purchas (re Va.) A. Br.] 
1772 Forster. O. Br. — Hudson’s Bay. 
x. Bi. 

8. (Eel Pout. cci. 126/7.—1839 Storer, 
Fishes Mass. A. Am. — Hudson’s Bay, 
passed to New England. BI name (or x. 
or tr. BI). 

9. Land Cod.—Burbot. cci. 128a.—1836 
Richardson. O. Br. — Hudson’s Bay. Q 
tr. BI. 

10. Sheepshead (Lake). above.—1683 
Penn obiter. A. Br.; 1915 Lit. Phil. Soc. 
N.Y., Trans. (Erie). A; 1836 Richardson 
(Huron). A.— Upper Canada shores of the 
2 lakes. Transl. and tr. Ind. 

11. Salmon Trout. (cxcix. 523b) ccii. 81b. 


*O=qu. OED, A=qu. DAE; Br.=British 
Source, Am.= American Source. 

’ Abbreviations: abbr.: abbreviated from; a.: 
adopted from; ad.: adapted from; BI: British 
Isles; F: French; Ind.: American Indian; :( pre- 
fixed, denotes an alternative name; Q: qualified ; 
Russ.: Russian; tr.: transferred from; transl.: 
translated from; x.: extended from; +(before 
name): fresh formation. 
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A. Am. — 
12. +Fall-fish. ccii. 175a.—1812 J. Henry, 


—1705 Boston News Letter. 
Maritime Provs. x. BI. 


Camp. agst. Quebec. O.A. Am. — St Law. 
rence system. Fresh formation. 


Period IIb. Early XVIIIth cent. (1701-38) 


13. (Tittymeg. cxcix. (128b,) 493, 524.- 
+ Whitefish. — 1748 Ellis, Hudson's Bay, 0, 
Br. — Hudson’s Bay. ad. Ind. 

14. (Namaycush. cxcix. 494a, ccii. 176b, 
1787 Pennant, Arctic Zool. O.A. Br. — 
Hudson’s Bay. ad. Ind. 

15. Namapeth. cxcix. 494a.—1787 Pen- 
nant, Arctic Zool. Not qu. either Dic, Br— 
H.B. ad. Ind. 

16. (Mathemeg. cxix. (128a), 493/4— 
1787 Pennant, Arctic Zool. O. Br. — Hud- 
son’s Bay. ad. Ind. 

17. (Mathoy. cxcix. 493b, cci. 128a.— 
1768 H. Wales in Phil. Trans. O. Br. — 
Hudson’s Bay. abbrev. Ind. 

18. Masquinonge. ccii. 176b.—1794 §. 
Williams, Hist. Vermont. A. Am.; 1796 
Jedidiah Morse, Amer. Geog. O. Am. — 
Upper Canada. ad. Ind. 

19. (Malashegané. above.—1836 Rich- 
ardson (Huron). O. Br. — Upper Canada, 
Shores L. Huron. ad. Ind. 

20. Cisco. ccii. 176a.—1848 Bartlett. 
O.A. Am. — Upper Canada. abbrev. Ind. 


Period Illa. Mid-XVIIIth cent. (1739-75) 


21. (Methy. cxcix. 493/4, cci. 128a, 129b. 
— 1842 DeKay in Nat. Hist. N.Y. A. Am. 
—Hudson’s Bay. abbr. Ind. 

22. Gwyniad. cxcix. 523.—1772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. O. Br.—Hudson’s Bay. x. BI. 

23. (F-w Herring. Coregonus clupeifor- 
mis Mitchill 1814. cxcix. 523/4 (cc. 453). 
ccii. 174a.—1914 OED, no _ illustration. 
O. — Hudson’s Bay. x. BI. 

24. Tullibee. ccii. 176a.—1822 in Morse, 
Rep. Ind. Affairs. O. A. Am. — Winnipeg. 
ad. F, ad. Ind (cf. Ouananiche). 


Period IIIb. Turn of XVIIIth cent. (1776- 
1813) 


25. (+Herring Salmon. (Coregonus) 
excix. 523b, ccii. 79b. — 1836 Richardson 
(Huron). O. Br. — Upper Canada, Shores 
L. Huron. New ‘sandwich’ compound. 

26. Inconnu. cc. 454b.—1823 Richard- 
son, Fauna Bor.-Amer. Not qu. either Dic. 
Br.; 1922 Stefansson, Hunters of the Great 
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North, 121. Not qu. Am. — Mackenzie R. 


a.F. 

27.Nerka. = Sockeye. (cxcix. 494b,) 
ccii. 174b. — 1913 OED obiter s.v. Sockeye. 
No illustr. O. — ‘Oregon’. a.Russ. 

28. Sockeye. cxcix. 494b. ccii. 174b. 
1887 Goode, Am. Fisheries. O. Am.— 
British Columbia. ad. Ind. 

29. Quinnat.—1829 Richardson, 
Bor.-Am. O.A, Br. — B.C. ad. Ind. 

30. Oolachan. ccii. 177a.—1836 Richard- 
son. O.A. Br. — B.C. ad. Ind. 

31. Coho. above.—1889 Century Dic. 
0. Am. — B.C. a. half-breeds. 

32. +Squawfish. cxcix. 128b, & above. 
1888 Lees and Clutterbuck. O.[A]. Br.— 
B.C. Ind.-Engl. hybrid. 





Fauna 





X1Xth cent. 1814-50 


33. (Redfish. ccii. 174a. Cf. TJ. 218— 
1882 Jordan in Goode, Nat. Hist. Aquat. 
Anim. O. Am. — (Alaska and) British 
Columbia (‘Oregon’). tr. BI. 

34. (Candlefish. above.—1881 
O. Br. — B.C. transl. Ind. 

35. +Roundfish.—Coreg. quadrilateralis 
Richds. 1823. cxcix. 128b, 524b. — 1836 
Richardson, Fauna B.-A., Ill. 120. O. Br. — 
Hudson’s Bay. Fresh formation. 

36. Grayling (Arctic). cxcix. 496/7.— 
1823 Richardson (N.W. Territory). Not qu. 
Br. — Great Slave Lake. x. BI. 

37. (+ Catfish (Lake) (Ameiurus).  cci. 
128/9. — 1823 Richardson (Sakatchewan R. 
tegion). Not qu. Br. — Saskatchewan. Re- 
formation (or tr. BI). 


Period IVa. 


Nature. 


Period IVb. X1Xth cent. 1851-88 
[Dolly Varden. cc. 453b, & above.—1872 
Price, Two Americas. O.A. Am. — Sacra- 
mento R. Fresh application of BI word.] 


Period Va. Turn of X1Xth cent. (1889-1925) 
38. (+’Lunge. (= Masquinonge)ccii. 176b. 
1904 Stewart Edward White, The Forest. 
Not qu. Am. — Southern Ontario. abbr. Ind. 
39. (Connie. (=Inconnu) cc. 454b, ccii. 
176b. — 1922 Stefansson, op. cit. 141. Not 
qu. Am. — Mackenzie R. abbr. F. 

A. (i) We have, then, 39 Canadian names 
(6%) out of 620 North Am. names given in 
the two Historical Dictionaries for the 203 
species of f-w fish occurring in Canada 
which have received vernacular names. (ii) 
Of these 39 seventeen, or one-half, are 
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illustrated by OED only; five, or one-eighth, 
by DAE only; nine by both, and eight by 
neither—from 26 British and 13 American 
sources. (iii) 23 are Earliest names. 

B. Of the 39, 12 would seem to have been 
first applied in the XVIIth cent., 20 in the 
XVIIIth, 5 in the XIXth, and 2 in the XXth 
—with provenance as follows: 


Hudson’s Bay - - 
S. Ontario (Erie, Huron) 
Br. Columbia (‘ Oregon ’) 
St Lawrence - - - 
Mackenzie R. region - 
Maritime Provinces - 
Winnipeg, Saskatchewan R. region 


1 


NNWWOAMN 


C. And etymological history as follows: 


BI carried over - - - 2 
BI x. - - - - s 5 
BI tr. (1 Q) - - - - 9 2 
Fa.- - - - - - 3 
F abbr. - - - - +, ey 
F a.<Ind. ad. - - - - 2 
Ind. ad. - - - - - 12 
Ind. abbr. - - - - 2 
Ind. transl. - - - - 18 2 
Can. fresh or re-formations - es 
[Russ. - - - - e 1} 
(11 categories) - - - 39 


The great majority of fish-names are 
originally descriptive, as we have noticed in 
our survey of the names of the 43 f-w 
species occurring in the BI.* But what one 
sees, as Pascal thought, depends on the angle 
from which one sees it (e.g. Red Perch= 
Yellow Bass). Hence the data we have 
assembled may best be synthetized in 4 
categories, with subheads, corresponding to 
the various aspects which a species may 
present to the eye or to the mind. 

I. What one sees. (i) Appearance (Colour, 
Shape, Proportion), e.g. Whitefish (—=Gwyn- 
iad), Roundfish, Mathemeg. (ii) Resem- 
blance (a) to some other fish, usually with 
a qualifying epithet, e.g. Eel-pout, Land 
Cod, F-w Herring, or (b) (fancied or real) 
to some other thing, e.g. Sheepshead, 
Squawfish, Catfish. 

II. What one observes. (i) Habit (what 
it does), e.g. LaLoche (lurks), Burbot 


* Massey, B. W. A., op. cit., p. 24, §17. 
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(wallows), Sucker (sucks). cf. Catdéstomus 
(a ground feeder). (ii) Habitat, e.g. Fallfish. 
(iii) Use, e.g. Cisco<siskowit ‘ cooks itself ’, 
Candlefish, transl. Eulachon ‘oily, can be 
used as a candle’. 

III. What one argues. (i) In same line 
of descent, e.g. [Brier Rose], Salmon Trout. 
(ii) Sandwich-name, e.g. Herring Salmon. 

IV. What one fancies. (i) Metaphor, e.g. 
Tittymeg<adikumaig ‘reindeer of the 
waters’. (ii) Caprice, e.g. Sockeye<sukai 
‘Fish of fishes’; Dolly Varden ‘ flower- 
pattern on a print dress ’*<Dickens’s charac- 
ter in Barnaby Rudge,=spectabilis; Goode’s 
Chub-eel hybrid (ccii. 83b). 

As in the British Isles,° names have been 
borrowed, the original significance of which 
has been lost, but there are no transfers of 
old names to new fish comparable to dpoés 
“stone bass ’>Orfe, a variety of ide, save 
only in Richardson’s technical name Silurus 
<ikovpos (cci. 128, 129) for the pout. 

Thus the 39 constitute a typical cross- 
section of N.N.Am. f-w-f names, showing 
Canada’s contribution to the corpus, despite 
sparseness of population, to have been far 
from negligible. 


B. W. A. Massey, M.B.E. 
* ibidem, p. 30, §24. 


A SONNET NOT DEFOE’S 


[DANIEL DEFOE’S name has been curi- 

ously attached to a “sonnet” ever 
since the publication, in 1869, of William 
Lee’s biography and edition of the “ recently 
discovered writings.” This sonnet, as Lee 
first designated the fourteen rhymed verses, 
appeared originally in Mist's Journal for 
June 6, 1719, under the title “Upon one 
who was bribed while he was at Prayers in 
the Chapel, to vote contrary to his 
Promise.”* Because of Defoe’s established 
connection with this periodical, Lee included 
the sonnet among the other new pieces 
which he assigned to Defoe. However, with 
respect to the verses “ Upon one who was 
bribed,” Lee’s attribution is directly contra- 
dicted, first, by the events in a highly 


>The Weekly Journal; or, Saturday's Post 
(widely known as Mist’s Journal), p. 161; reprinted 
in William Lee, Daniel Defoe: His Life and 
Recently Discovered Writings (London, 1869), II, 
132-133, where the sonnet is inaccurately given 
under the date May 30, 1719, Another ‘* Sonnet ” 
(Caesar, the Great, the Generous, the Brave ’’) 
is reprinted also as Defoe’s by Lee (II, 475). 
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interesting political controversy at Oxford 
University in 1719 and, second, by con- 
temporary evidence as to authorship. 
How deeply national politics affected early 
eighteenth-century Oxford University may 
be judged from this sonnet. Vehemently its 
seven couplets satirized a betrayal that 
occurred during the election of the Whig 
candidate to the wardenship of Wadham 
College on May 20, 1719. The Tory diarist 
Thomas Hearne, using details found later in 
the sonnet, recorded the incident with un- 
concealed bias in his entry for the same day: 


This morning Dr. W™ Baker, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, & formerly Fellow of 
Wadham College, was elected Warden of 
yt College in room of Dr. Dunster. This 
Baker (who was once Proctor of the 
University) is a stinking Whigg. It was 
hoped that Mr. Thomas Girdler, Fellow 
of yt College, and a very ingenious, honest 
gentleman, would have had it; & so he 
might, had not Tricks been plaid.’ 


These “tricks ”’ referred to the complicated 
intrigues which the Tories charged against 
Whigs in the election. The outcome of the 
election held in the chapel had hinged upon 
a single vote. Four votes were already 
promised to William Baker, and three to 
Thomas Girdler. The crucial vote was then 
cast for the Whigs, in Dr. Baker’s favor, by 
John Leaves* who thus became the “ Trans- 
cendant Knave ” of the Tory sonnet. In the 
embittered controversy, each side claimed 
that it had been promised Leaves’s support. 
Tory newspapers dwelt upon the “ strange 
Turn of a Vote” and spread the rumor of 
Leaves’s subsequent distraction because of 
his guilt. A letter-writer, reciting “all our 
talk” about the election, gave some of the 
distorted Tory gossip about Leaves: “ while 
they were at prayers, a paper being put into 
his hand (a Bank Bill it is supposed, or 
promise of preferment), the promises he 
had made soon vanished, and he immedi- 
ately voted for Baker. But what is more 
extraordinary, within six hours after the 
election, this fellow’s conscience turned 
upon him so violently that before night he 

* Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne 
(The Oxford Historical Society, 1906), VII, 11— 
cited hereafter as ‘*‘ Hearne.” 

*To Hearne, in 1717, Leaves was “a_Free- 
thinker’’ (VI, 69). See also the entry for Leaves 
in The Registers of Wadham College, ed. Robert 
Barlow Gardiner (London, 1889), p. 440. The 
controversial election is also mentioned in Hearne, 
VII, 11, 13, 20, 21, 28-29, 270. 
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grew distracted, and is now so raving mad 
that there are two keepers upon him in his 
own chambers.”* Finally Mist’s Journal 
condensed the truths and half-truths of the 
incident in the issue for June 6: 


Upon one who was bribed while he was 

at Prayers in the Chapel, to vote contrary 

to his Promise. 

One Hand and Eye erect, were close engag’d 

In Pray’r, and holy War with Heaven wag’d ; 

The other Eye obliquely view’d the Gold, 

Which into t’other Hand was slyly told: 

What! brib’d within the consecrated Walls! 

Strange magick Pow’r of Gold to hush the Calls 

Of sacred Promises, dissolve the Ties 

Of Oaths! Was this thy Morning Sacrifice? 

Transcendent Knave! who cou’d have closer trod 

Thy Friend Iscariot’s steps who sold his God? 

Transcript of Judas! Go, refund thy Pelf, 

Then, like thy great Exemplar, hang thy self, 

For while thou liv’st the World will be surpriz’d 

To meet a walking Hell epitomiz’d.* 

In the light of Defoe’s secret function for 
The Weekly Journal; or, Saturday's Post 
(commonly known as Méist’s Journal), 
William Lee’s attribution of the sonnet is 
beset by a serious difficulty on the basis of 
the Tory politics in the verses. Asa 
“moderate” writer in the pay of the Whig 
ministry, Defoe played the dangerous game 
of controlling the most influential newspaper 
of the Tory press. In restraining Nathaniel 
Mist, he carried out what Professor James 
Sutherland has described as “ this remark- 
able masquerade among the Tories of the 
Whig wolf in sheep’s clothing.”® Even 
though he had frequently to assume a Tory 
voice, Defoe’s impersonation rarely adopts 
(at this late date) the extreme Toryism of 
the sonnet. On the contrary, the verses 
appear to be the work of an Oxford writer, 
“handed about ” as Hearne states,’ probably 
in manuscript copies. More substantial 

‘Edward Harley's letter to Abigail Harley, May 
31, 1719, in Portland MSS., V, 583-584. To the 
same correspondent, Edward Harley wrote on June 
28, 1719, that Leaves was “now returned pretty 
well to his senses, and is a more hardened villain 
than ever justifying what he did at the election” 
(V, 587-588). Hearne wrote, on July 16, that 
Leaves was being caressed by the Whigs. 

*The Weekly Journal; or, Saturday's Post (June 
6, 1719), p. 161. Hearne entered the sonnet in his 
diary on June 8 (VII, 18-19). 

‘Defoe (2nd ed., London: Methuen & Co., 
1950), p. 217. Defoe’s collaboration with Mist 


lasted from 1717 to 1724; the “‘ masquerade” was 
in full force during the period Jan. 1719 to June 
1720. His efforts to keep Mist’s Journal “ Diss- 
abled and Ennervated ”’ are best described in The 
Letters of Daniel Defoe, ed. George Harris Healey 
mre: Clarendon Press, 1955), pp. 453-461. 
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evidence of the sonnet’s authorship is sup- 
plied by the diarist’s description of another 
incident in the same controversy : 


One Lodge, Bach. of Arts of Oriel Coll., 
having been denied his Degree of Master 
of Arts 3 times, the reason was given in 
Congregation last Wednesday & approv’d 
of, viz. that he should speak words to 
insinuate that one Coningsby was Author 
of the Verses inserted above about Leeves, 
& that whoever said that Leeves had 
promised Girdler, was a Rascal and a 
villain. He is put back a Year.* 


This account of academic penalty visited 
upon a certain Thomas Lodge clearly bears 
witness to the aftermath of the Leaves’ inci- 
dent at Wadham College. More significant 
is the testimony here that Oxford talk placed 
the authorship of the sonnet upon a man 
named Coningsby, and not Defoe. 

Hearne’s heresay report may not be far 
from the truth as to who composed the 
Mist's Journal sonnet. Some of his details 
can be verified by the record (for instance, 
Thomas Ledge’s M.A. listed for 1720 rather 
than 1719). The trenchant Toryism of the 
sonnet more accurately fits the little-known 
George Coningsby’® who, in later years, won 
respect for his political views from the 
ardent Tory Hearne. At the time of the 
incident described by the sonnet, Coningsby 
already held a B.A. (1714) from Wadham 
College and M.A. (1717) from St. Mary 
Hall, where he became vice-principal in 1727 
and proctor in 1734. His talent for boldly 
speaking on political issues may be surmised 
from his activities long after the Mist's 
Journal sonnet. In January 1727, comment- 
ing on a sermon by Coningsby, Hearne 
mentions him “(as a Complyer) an honest 
man.” However, this same _ sermon, 
challenged for its disrespect to the King, 
brought heavy censure upon Coningsby. A 
demand for his sermon-notes was even met 
by the pretence that they had been lost. 


*June 12, 1719, in Hearne, VII, 19-20. This 
Lodge, who accused “‘ Coningsby” of writing the 
sonnet, is Thomas Lodge, listed in Alumni 
Oxonienses, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1891), III, 
934, and Registrum Orielense, ed. Charles Launce- 
lot Shadwell (London, 1902), HI, 36. 

* * Coningsby ”’ is the spelling of the name given 
in official accounts, The Registers of Wadham 
College, I, 442, and Alumni Oxonienses, I, 316. 
Hearne uses both spellings in his Oxford talk (IX, 
65, 263, 266, 269; XI, 189). ‘* Coningesby”’ 
appears on the title-pages of his three sermons 
published in 1722, 1733, and 1742. 
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The sermon, like the sonnet, “ gave offence 
to many, and he was thereupon silenced 
from preaching at St. Marie’s.””*° 
Still another reason may be found to 
question Defoe’s authorship of the Mist's 
Journal sonnet and to reinforce the claim 
of George Coningsby. Paralleis between 
the sonnet and the later sermons published 
with Coningsby’s name on the title-pages 
are more indicative than infallible. His 
incisive phrases in the sermons occasionally 
have the sharp tones of the sonnet. Aside 
from its vigorous expressions, Coningsby’s 
The Folly of Opposing Natural Reason to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity (1722) has no 
discernible connection with the sonnet. In 
his subsequent sermons, however, he dealt 
with the basic subject of the sonnet, namely, 
perjury and betrayal. As the scholarly vicar 
of Bodenham in Herefordshire, Reverend 
Coningsby preached in 1733 a sermon 
entitled Church-Musick Vindicated. Here, 
illustrating the abusers of church music in 
a way that recalls the sonnet, he declared: 
“How often they have used their Psalmody 
to Purposes of Sedition, Sacrilege, and 
Blood; How often the singing a Psalm to 
the Praise of God, has been made an 
Incentive to robbing his Altars and defacing 
his House .. .”"* Again, in a sermon 
delivered almost ten years later, Reverend 
Coningsby turned upon the curse of perjury 
with a vengeance: 
So horrible is this curse, which speedily 
and imperceptibly overtaking the perjured 
wretch and his family, shall secretly cleave 
to them in all they set their hand unto, 
till themselves and their place can no 
where be found. What must the guilt 
then be of those who confederated to 
let in this late torrent of national perjury 
upon us? of those who took up the office 
of the Devil, turning Tempters to their 
unhappy fellow-Creatures, day and night 
walking about, like their great Master, 
seeking whom they might devour.” 


In the Mist’s Journal sonnet of the con- 
troversy long forgotten by 1742, the versifier 
had described the betrayer not very 


* Hearne, IX, 263; XI, 189. 

"Page 28. In his conclusion he praised the 
parochial clergy, for they avoid “the Gains of 
Unfaithfulness with a Curse.” 

12,4 Sermon Preached before the Worshipful the 
Mayor, and Corporation of the City of Hereford 
(Oxford, 1742), pp. 13-14. Coningsby used the 
Biblical text, Zech. v. 1-5. 
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differently as “a walking Hell epitomiz’d,” 

More than likely the satirist-sonneteer was 
not Defoe, as William Lee thought, but 
George Coningsby. Perhaps Defoe’s sole 
connection with the sonnet may be 
accurately assessed from his extant letters, 
written from April 26, 1718, to June 7, 1720, 
about Nathaniel Mist. Méist’s Journal, 
Defoe states, was not his “in Property... 
Only in Mannagement.” At times. this 
management became precarious. For Defoe 
himself asserts, in a letter dated June 7, 
1720: “Nor indeed did I Some times See 
what was or was not Put in...”* In all 
probability, the Mist’s Journal sonnet repre- 
sents an occasion in which Defoe’s censor- 
ship entirely broke down. The irony—not 
at all unnatural in the annals of Defoe 
bibliography—is that he should be acknow- 
ledged for almost a century as the author 
of a political piece which he would determin- 
edly have sought to eliminate. 

SPIRO PETERSON. 

Miami University. 

* The Letters of Daniel Defoe, pp. 453, 461. 
Defoe’s deeper troubles over the political “ slips” 


of the restless Mist are described in other letters, 
pp. 454-455, 456, 461. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND THE 
“ GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE”: AN 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE CANON 


MONG the attributions to Samuel 
Johnson that James Boswell lists is the 
following one: ‘In 1742 he wrote for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine . . . ‘Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough,’* then the popular topick of 
conversation. This Essay is a short but 
masterly performance. ...” No such piece 
is included in the early collections of John- 
son’s works until the Oxford edition of 1825, 
which contains the essay originally pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, March 
1742, pp. 128-131.2. There is no doubt that 
this is the piece to which Boswell refers. 
The title given by Boswell fits the March 


’The Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill 
and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934-50), I, 153. The 
asterisk after the title is the mark Boswell uses to 
signify that Johnson had acknowledged to friends 
his authorship of the work. 

2 The Works of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1825), 
VI, 4-9. The essay as printed here does not include 
the footnotes that Johnson appended to his text. 
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essay precisely, and the style of the piece 
seems unmistakably that of Johnson. Also, 
Boswell’s phrasing seems to contain a verbal 
echo of the introductory note to the March 
essay: Boswell describes the memoirs of the 
duchess as “ then the popular topick of con- 
versation ’’; the introductory note describes 
them as having “ become even at this Time 
_.. the most popular Topic of Conversa- 
tion” (p. 128). No one, so far as I know, 
has questioned this attribution; the March 
essay can be accepted as definitely the work 
of Johnson. 

In the current standard bibliography of 
Johnson’s works, W. P. Courtney lists the 
itm under discussion as follows: “A 
Review of the Account of the Conduct of 
the [Dowager] Dutchess of Marlborough 
... pp. 128-31, 204-6, 256-8, 297-300.’ 
That is, Courtney believed that the March 
essay is only the first part of a four-part 
essay that appears in consecutive numbers 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. As R. W. 
Chapman and Allen T. Hazen do not 
mention the item in their 1939 supplement 
to Courtney, they appear to concur in this 
view. In the bibliography appearing in 
1941, D. Nichol Smith continues his 
acceptance of Courtney’s entry: he lists the 
item as “ Essay on the Account of the Con- 
duct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
(March, April, May, June 1742).’* 

It is worth noting how plausible it seems 
to consider the April-May-June sections as 
a continuation of Johnson’s March essay. 
The heading of the April piece is ‘‘ A Review 
of the Account of the D——ss of Marl- 
borough’s Conduct, &c. (see our last, p. 
128.)” This title, obviously, was taken by 
the bibliographers as a meaningless variant 
of the title given by Boswell, “‘ Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct. .. .” Courtney, 
in fact, uses the April title as the basis for 
his bibliographical entry, even though the 
word “ review ” does not appear in the title 
or the body of the March essay. The 
parenthesis “(see our last, p. 128)” was taken 
as a further indication that the April piece 


*A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson, revised and 
seen through the press by David Nichol Smith 
(Oxford, 1915), p. 12. 

‘“Johnsonian Bibliography: A Supplement to 
Courtney,” Proceedings of the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, V (1939), pp. 119-66. 

*“ Samuel Johnson,” Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature, ed. F. W. Bateson (Cambridge, 





1941), II, 618. 
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was a continuation of the March essay.® Both 
the March and April pieces, of course, 
refer frequently to the memoirs of the 
duchess, and thus the notion that they are 
identical in subject matter is fostered. 
Furthermore, some passages near the begin- 
ning of the April piece (taken with the title 
and the reference to page 128) might give 
the impression that the writer is repeating 
part of what he has said in March before 
beginning a new development of his essay. 

However, a close reading of the opening 
of the April piece reveals difficulties that 
raise the question of whether this is, in fact, 
a continuation of Johnson’s March essay. 
In the April piece the first person, “I,” is 
used, whereas Johnson’s March essay is 
written in a wholly impersonal style. Also, 
in the third paragraph of the April piece 
there is a reference to “the Author of the 
Review ” (who is once more referred to in 
the fourth paragraph as “ he,” but thereafter 
disappears from the text entirely). The con- 
text is such that a reading of the April piece 
as a continuation would require that both 
“I” and “he” be taken as references to the 
author, supposedly Johnson; yet it is not 
possible to give the fourth paragraph that 
reading. There the following sentence 
appears: “Then observing that there are 
many Things deficient in the Account of her 
own Character, he quotes Bp Burnet upon 
it.” A long quotation from Burnet is then 
given. No quotation from Burnet is given 
by Johnson in the March essay, nor, if it 
had been, would it be repeated in a con- 
tinuation of that essay. 

The solution of these difficulties is that 
the April piece (with its continuations in 
May and June) does not constitute a con- 
tinuation of Johnson’s March essay. The 
March piece, as has been said, is an essay 
on the memoirs of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, which are called An Account of 
the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, printed for George Hawkins 
in 1742 and noticed in the Register of Books 
in the March number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (p. 168). The April-May-June 
piece is an abridgment of a book written in 
reply to the memoirs of the duchess. This 
book is called A Review of a Late Treatise 


*No notice that the March piece is “to be 
continued” appears at the end of it, though that 
notice is appended to the April and May pieces. 
The April-May-June sections are explicitly linked 
together and unquestionably form a single piece. 
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entituled An Account of the Dowager D 
of M The title of the April piece is 
thus correctly read, not as a variant of the 
title given by Boswell, but as a form of the 
title of this book. The Review of a Late 
Treatise was printed for J. Roberts in 1742 
and is noticed in the Register of Books in 
the April number of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (p. 224) with a shortened form of 
the title; it is also referred to in the index 
to the Register of Books at the end of the 
1742 volume of the magazine among 
answers to the memoirs (4U7v-4U8). The 
Review is signed “ Britannicus” at the end 
of the text (p. 74), and the name 
“ Britannicus ” also appears at the end of 
the abridgment in the magazine (p. 300). 
Thus “ Britannicus”’ is the person referred 
to near the opening of the April section as 
“the Author of the Review.” The person 
who made the abridgment began by using 
the first person “I” that is used in the book 
(which is in the form of a letter to an 
anonymous person of distinction); he then 
inconsistently referred to the author of the 
book in the third person two times; and he 
then reverted to “I” for the remainder of 
the abridgment. 


The abridgment follows the book very 
closely. No large sections of the argument 
of the book are omitted, and some long 
passages, such as the two columns that bring 
the June section to a close, are retained 
almost verbatim. The quotation from 
Bishop Burnet in the April section is an 
abridgment of a quotation that appears on 
pages 7 and 8 of the book. In all, the 74 
pages of the original are reduced to about 
19 columns of the magazine. A pair of 
quotations will indicate the manner in which 
the abridgment follows the phrasing of the 
original. This is the opening paragraph of 
the book: 

Sir, 

In Obedience to your Commands, I 
have perused the Book you sent; and 
think it, upon the Whole, as entertaining, 
and perhaps as edifying, as any Memoirs 
I have met with; and yet you know I 
have been a great Admirer of this Sort of 
Writing for many Years. The first Thing 
that struck me in it was the Candour of 

the Great Lady, in frankly acknowledging 
that she has, to this Hour, a great Passion 
for being talk’d of. For this Reason I 
take it for granted, that whoever con- 
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tributes in any Shape to the making her 
Apology read, deserves her Thanks; 
because it is pursuing her own Plan, she 
desires that her Conduct should be the 
Theme of publick Conversation before 
her Death; and it is but Good-manners 
to comply with a Lady’s Demand 


It can be compared to the first paragraph 
of the abridgment in the magazine: 

This Account I think as entertaining, and 

perhaps as edifying as any Memoirs | 

have met with; what first struck me, is the 

Candour of the great Lady in acknowledg- 

ing that she has a great Passion for being 

talked of; those, therefore, who contribute 
to make her Apology read deserve her 

Thanks. 

The April-May-June piece, then, is 
definitely not a continuation of the March 
essay by Johnson, and the bibliographers 
were in error when they included it as such 
in the canon of Johnson’s works. 

One final question must be dealt with: 
Did Johnson contribute the April-May-June 
abridgment to the magazine, as well as his 
independent March essay? Nothing pre- 
cludes the possibility that he did. He was 
available for the job, and, having written 
the March essay, he was perhaps more 
familiar with the subject than other writers 
on the staff. The abridgment contains 
arguments about several points in the 
memoirs that are also mentioned in the text 
or footnotes of the March essay; and in six 
instances (pp. 205, 258, 258, 297, 298, 298) 
the reader of the abridgment is referred by 
the citation of a page number to the relevant 
passage in the March piece. As, perhaps, 
it would have been easier for Johnson to 
make these cross-references than for some- 
one else on the staff, there is at least a 
suggestion that it was Johnson who worked 
out the whole abridgment. Nevertheless, 
such considerations do not seem to form a 
sufficiently weighty argument for attributing 
the piece to Johnson; someone else may 
very well have made the abridgment, even 
though Johnson was available and was 
familiar with the matter. Also, the incon- 
sistent handling of first and third person at 
the beginning is perhaps not to be expected 
from Johnson even in a hasty abridgment. 
As the analysis of an abridgment for 
internal evidence cannot be expected to 
yield much, it does not seem that anything 
more definite can be said about the April- 
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May-June piece than that there is some 
possibility it may be by Johnson. The 
apparent impossibility of making a firm 
attribution—in addition to the consideration 
that the writing, except for transitional 
phrases, is wholly the work of “ Britan- 
nicus,” the author of the Review—leads to 
the conclusion that, when a new edition of 
Johnson’s works is at last produced, the 
April-May-June piece should not _ be 


included in it. Jacos LEED. 
University of Chicago. 


THE ADDRESS OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
LAST LETTER TO 
WILLIAM WINDHAM 


JN the summer and autumn of 1784, Dr. 
Johnson, “ fighting hard for life,” made 
his final visits to Lichfield and Ashbourne.’ 
From both places he sent forth a fairly 
steady flow of letters, largely concerned with 
his health, to a variety of correspondents. 
Two of these were addressed to his friend 
and admirer, William Windham. The first 
is dated c. August 20, 1784; the second 
October 2, 1784. R. W. Chapman repro- 
duces the texts of both letters in his recent 
edition of Johnson’s letters, but he does not 
include the address of either. The purpose 
of this note is to record the existence and 
location of the address of the second letter 
and to make clear the circumstances leading 
to the separation of address and letter. 
Windham’s copy (BM Add. MS. 37,914, 
f. 18), in his own handwriting, of his reply 
—dated October 6, 1784—to Johnson’s 
second letter is among the other Windham 
papers in the British Museum.*® On the 
reverse of the sheet of paper, in Johnson’s 
unmistakable hand, is the following: 


To Wyndham Esq M. P. 
in Oxford 


"See Boswell’s Life, ed. G. B. Hill-L. F. Powell 
(Oxford, 1934-50), IV, 353-77, for an account of 
these visits. In a letter to Dr. Burney dated 
August 2, 1784, Johnson declared, “I struggle 
hard for life ” (ibid., p. 360). 

*The Letters of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1952), 
III, 203, 229-30. ’ 

* Windham’s letter has been printed at least twice 
from the MS. in the British Museum: The Wind- 
ham Papers, introd. by the Earl of Rosebery 
(London, 1913), I, 64-65; R. W. Ketton-Cremer, 
The Early Life and Diaries of William Windham 
(London, 1930), pp. 265-66. In neither instance 
is the address in Johnson’s hand menticned. 
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Above this address, Windham has written: 
“To / Dr. Johnson. / Oct. 1784.” To the 
left of the address is the stamped postmark 
“ LICH/FIELD.” Below is a red wax seal; 
the figure seems to be a lily; it is certainly a 
flower. And several folds of the original 
letter are still clearly visible. 

Reconstruction of the circumstances lead- 
ing to the separation of Johnson’s letter and 
Windham’s address is relatively simple. 
Johnson used only half of the sheet of paper. 
He then folded the sheet and wrote Wind- 
ham’s address on the reverse of the blank 
half. Four days later Windham drafted 
his reply to Johnson on the blank half of 
Johnson’s letter. At the same time or later, 
before giving Boswell Johnson’s letter for 
insertion in the Life,* he also cut off the half 
containing his reply and (on the back) the 
address of Johnson’s letter. The manuscript 
of Johnson’s letter arrived eventually at 
Fettercairn, where it was discovered, along 
with other Boswell papers, by Professor 
Claud Colleer Abbott,’ and then proceeded 
to the Hyde Collection. The address of the 
letter, together with other Windham papers, 
went eventually to the British Museum. 

A final bit of evidence makes the identifi- 
cation of the address and reconstruction of 
the circumstances attending the separation 
even more certain. The “ Windham” half 
of the sheet of paper reveals in its water- 
mark the top parts of the letters in “J 
Whatman,” the “Johnson” half contains 
the lower parts of the same letters.® 


Gwin J. Kos. 
University of Chicago. 


* TV, 362-63. 

* Professor Abbott’s description of the letter 
reads: ‘‘[WINDHAM, THE Rr. Hon. WILLIAM.] 
Addressed from: Lichfield, 2 Oct. 1784. 1 leaf. 
2 sides written on. Heading in Boswell’s hand: 
‘To The Right Honourable William Windham.’ 
Address leaf missing’ (A Catalogue of Papers 
relating to Boswell, Johnson & Sir William Forbes 
found at Fettercairn House [Oxford, 1936], p. 254). 

*I am indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hyde 
for answering, with their usual care and kindness, 
my inquiry about the MS. of Johnson’s letter. 


COLERIDGE AND MARY 
HUTCHINSON 
GCHOLARSHIP of the last fifty years has 

uncovered much evidence of emotional 
intimacy, bearing upon poems by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, within the circle that 
enclosed Coleridge with William, Dorothy, 
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and John Wordsworth and Mary, Sara, and 
Joanna Hutchinson. George Whalley, in 
Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson and the 
Asra Poems (London, 1955), has emphasized 
suggestions in the available documents that 
at first Coleridge’s “tender feelings were 
directed towards Mary as well as Sara” 
(p. 30). Before this equality of affection 
becomes biographical fact and influence 
on interpretation, limitations in the 
announced evidence should be _ noted. 
Whalley’s identification of Sara and Mary 
in note 2 on page 36 is a conjecture based 
circularly on his theory. The sole other 
evidence he advances as “one of several 
veiled indications of Coleridge’s early 
attachment to Mary” (p. 118) is a revised 
note concerning Coleridge’s second brief 
visit to the Hutchinsons (he may not have 
met Sara on his first brief visit, a month 
earlier): 


Nov. 25th 1799—Monday afternoon, the 
Sun shining in upon the Print, in beautiful 
Lights—& I just about to take Leave of 
Mary—& having just before taken leave 
of Sara.—I did not then know Mary’s & 
William’s attachment/. 

The lingering Bliss, 

The long entrancement of a True-love Kiss. 
The indication is scarcely veiled if the lines 
in verse refer to Mary. If, on the other 
hand, the bliss lingers from the parting with 
Sara into the complex moment he is trying 
to recapture, then the disavowal of know- 
ledge concerning the attachment of Mary 
and William may point merely to a sense of 
freedom or quiet exaltation in the moment 
when the sun shone upon the print. “ True- 
love’ can hardly have emanated from either 
Sara or Mary on the original occasion. 
Later, the affectionate loyalty of every 
member of the group to nearly every other 
member became at times intense. 

An error in the transcription of “ A Letter 
to [Asra],” the earliest version of ‘ Dejec- 
tion: an Ode,’ should not be allowed to 
increase the importance of Mary in Cole- 
ridge’s poetry or in his emotional life. The 
error was twice printed by Ernest de Selin- 
court (in 1937 and 1947), reprinted by 
Humphry House (in his Coleridge, 1953, 
p. 159), and uncorrected in the transcription 
by Whalley (p. 158, and quoted pp. 112, 
126). Except for proper indentation by 


Whalley, lines 104-108 are the same in all 
these versions: 
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Dear Mary! on her Lap my head she lay’d— 
Her Hand was on my Brow, 
Even as my own is now; 

And on my Cheek I felt the eye-lash play. 
The photograph of this part of the manu- 
script provided by Whalley (facing p. 156) 
shows clearly that Coleridge wrote, not 
“the,” but “thy eye-lash.” Again address- 
ing Sara, he describes the same scene in “A 
Day-Dream,” as noted by Whalley (p. 126): 

Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play— 

’Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow! 
The photograph shows also that Whalley is 
wrong in substituting “wild” for “ mild” 
in the reading given by de Selincourt at line 
95: “Those dear mild Eyes.” The incident 
described probably occurred at Gallow Hill 
in March 1802.’ 

The patience, accuracy, psychological 
penetration, and critical sensitivity main- 
tained by Whalley with few lapses makes it 
imperative that the lapses must not share in 
the influence on other critics and scholars 
that his Coleridge and Sara Hutchinson 


should have. CarL R. Wooprina. 
University of Wisconsin. 


*See Whalley, pp. 42, 111-112, 125; Collected 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie 
Griggs, If (Oxford, 1956), 788 n. The words in 
‘““A Letter to [Asra]”’ to which I have called 
attention are transcribed correctly by Griggs, II, 
792, 793. 


GEORGE MUDIE: 


JOURNALIST AND UTOPIAN 
(1) 
FURTHER to my note ante Vol. 201 pp. 
166-169, there is a second interesting 
radical journalist who is not noted by the 
D.N.B. or Boase. Such facts as are avail- 
able are here set forth. 

In 1812 George Mudie was a member of a 
discussion group which used to meet in 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, Edinburgh. He was 
anxious to persuade the group to start a 
newsroom; but the majority of the members 
were apparently against it." Mudie’s quarrel 
with the members seems to have led him 
to move to London, where, according to 
Lord Henry Cockburn, he published “ The 
Modern Athens, London & various other 
personal and vulgar works.” 

1G. Mudie, A Few Particulars Respecting the 
Secret History of the Late Forum (Edinburgh, 
Pe TTis. in frontispiece of the copy A Few Particu- 
lars at present in the British Museum. I cannot 
trace the works to which Lord Cockburn refers. 
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Nine years later, on 23 January 1821, in 
a meeting at Mitchell’s Assembly Rooms, 
London, Mudie launched another enterprise. 
George Hinde was in the chair and the 
audience, composed mainly of printers, 
decided to form a community. They 
appointed a committee, which was to meet 
at the Medallic Cabinet, 158 The Strand, and 
began to raise money for their scheme. 
Mudie started for them a weekly journal, 
The Economist. He was at this time editor 
of The Sun. 

The Economist appeared for the first time 
on 27 January 1821 with the motto Homo 
Sum: Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
This avowed aim was to explain “the new 
system of society projected by Robert 
Owen Esq., and . . . a plan of association 
for improving the conditions of the working 
classes during their continuance at their 
present employments”. The plan unfolded 
during the course of the year. Its outline 
was as follows. A “Co-operative and 
Economical Society ’’ was formed to work 
for the establishment of a community of 250 
families. Each male member was to con- 
tribute a guinea to the central fund and from 
this fund the community would feed, clothe 
and educate its members. A common 
kitchen, a dining hall and school, together 
with the manufacture of articles used by the 
community would save, according to the 
calculations of the committee, some £8,000 
a year. These calculations were published 
in The Economist and encouraged the 
intrepid experimenters to say that they were 
“satisfied that the collective sum will pro- 
vide the whole establishment with all the 
necessaries and many of the comforts of 
life in abundance, and at the same time 
furnish a power for the purposes of produc- 
tion and traffic, which we feel confident will 
gradually lead to independence.” The com- 
munity was to be no Owenite village, nor a 
spade paradise, but located in the city itself. 
A co-operative store was established on 
members shares “ with a view to facilitate 
the distribution of goods and for other 
social purposes, as many of the members as 
can conveniently quit their present resi- 
dences, do live as nearly as possible together, 
in One or more neighbourhoods.” 


(2) 
Mudie, as editor of The Economist incu- 
bated the project by his warm editorials. 
He pointed out that the productive power 
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of Britain had increased twelve-fold since 
1792. He hammered away at the iron 
predestinarian gloom of the Malthusian 
economists. He inserted long moral 
dialogues showing that, as yet, no society 
had been held together by anything more 
sophisticated than force. He cited the 
various accounts of the Shaker settlements 
in America® and the Moravian settlements 
in Europe* as examples of what could be 
done, and dilated on the manifold excel- 
lencies of Fellenberg’s experiment at 
Holfwyl.° He was able to cite movements 
going forward in his native Scotland—at 
Motherwell, where Hamilton of Dalzell had 
issued a prospectus for a community. He 
opened his columns for letters like that from 
a Woolwich workman, telling the story of 
the successful experiment in co-operation 
initiated at the Arsenal there in 1816. He 
reported the debate on Owen’s schemes 
initiated by Maxwell in the House of 
Commons in June 1821 and began to include 
excerpts from his other paper “ The Sun” 
from that time. By 22 September he was 
reporting the formation of a co-operative 
society amongst the builders and by 22 
December the flourishing state of “ The 
Practical Society ” in Edinburgh, which had 
seventy members and was growing rapidly 
each week. 


(3) 

The London community grew. The 
“Minutes of the Congregational Families ” 
(which Mudie published) showed that they 
had now begun to live together. The 
females in the group worked from six in the 
morning till eight o’clock at night and the 
children were kept busy “without a 
moment’s intermission”. Mudie himself 
took on extra duties. To that of editor of 
The Economist he had added (after 1 Sep- 
tember 1821) that of printer, too. 

On 17 November 1821 it was announced 
in The Economist that the society had taken 
several houses at the corner of Guildford 
Street East, Bagnigge Wells Road, and Spa 
Fields where a large room, holding a 
hundred persons was available. Several 
families went into residence. A fixed charge 
for maintenance was decided—married 

*eg. in No. 6 (3 March 1821) quoting 
Corbauld’s account; No. 18 (26 May 1821) quoting 
Mellish, and No. 19 (2 June 1821). 

*e.g. in No. 6 (3 March 1821). 


*e.g. in Nos. 8 & 9 (17 & 24 March 1821) citing 
the reports of Capo d’Istrias and M. Renagger. 
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couples paying 14/5d a week, those with 
children slightly more. Some women 
worked within the community, others out- 
side, but they pooled their wages to provide 
for the advancement of communal life. All 
domestic arrangements, meals, recreation 
and education were communal.® 

They advertised by circular that they 
would execute cobbling, haberdashery, hard- 
ware painting, craft and household work. 
They announced that they would open a 
school to be run on approved Fellenbergian 
lines. 

Their first week’s existence together was 
successful. To stimulate ‘self criticism’ in 
the members, monitors were chosen from 
the fellow members to ‘admonish’ those 
whose behaviour offended against ‘the 
general harmony and goodwill of the 
families’. Each monitor looked after one 
person and acted as it were as his ‘con- 
fessor ’.’ 

The community was also to establish a 
dispensary that makes it a real forerunner 
of a twentieth century experiment at Peck- 
ham, for No. 51 of The Economist carried 
the announcement on 26 January 1822: 

“The Society is fitting up a laboratory, 

from which medicines will be administered 

under the direction of a practitioner 
engaged to make regular visits to the 

Establishment. From his Reports, and 

those of the various Committees, I shall 

be enabled to lay before the public sets of 
tables, accurately representing the condi- 
tion and progress of a community, as 
respects birth, marriages, and deaths; the 
ascertained or probable causes of disease 
and death . . . and the age at which 
dissolution takes place . . . the develop- 
ment of their mental and bodily powers 
and the means pursued for the formation 
of good and prevention of bad habits.” 
Similar returns from societies at Edinburgh 
and Paris were envisaged. 

This considerable achievement and further 
programme took its toll of Mudie’s work for 
The Economist, now being entirely produced 
at the community, which was in fact a 
community mainly of printers. Proof read- 
ing sometimes got so slovenly that Mudie 
was constrained to apologise on 2 March 

*The Economist No. 45 (December 1821). The 
community is described in F. Podmore, Robert 
Owen (London, 1923), p. 348-354; and R. Southey, 
Colloquies (London, 1830), vol. i, p. 132. 

’ The Economist No. 50 (19 January 1822). 
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1822: ‘“‘ The late numbers, having been from 
unavoidable circumstances left to the charge 
of an inexperienced and incompetent person, 
have abounded in so many blunders that | 
am ashamed of them.” 

Whether his shame prevented any more 
numbers of The Economist appearing is not 
known, for it ceased publication. 

The last number of The Economist 
appeared on 9 March 1822. For some time 
it had been virtually printed by and on the 
property of the Society which still continued, 
Mudie and his family lived in perfect 
harmony with twenty-one families of the 
working classes of London for some two 
years in all, until the proprietors of The Sun 
(of which he was still editor) compelled him 
either to abandon the community or resign 
from his editorship. He chose the former, 
and the Spa Field community dispersed.‘ 

Soon afterwards Mudie left The Sun 
for another adventure in community—at 
Orbiston. 


(4) 

From now on, Mudie’s career is difficult 
to follow. By his own admission he pub- 
lished the Political Economist and Universal 
Philanthropist (London, 1822) and The 
Advocate of the Working Classes (Edin- 
burgh 1826-7), and he was not heard of again 
until 1840 when he was living at 2434 The 
Strand, where he taught and from where he 
published The Grammar of the English 
Language, truly made Easy and Amusing by 
the invention of three hundred moveable 
parts of speech (London, 1840). In this he 
claimed to have invented the “ illuminated 
temple of letters ” which would teach a child 
the alphabet in a day. From here he also 
announced a “ musical and mechanical key 
to the Infant Soul” whereby “ the precise 
degree of sensibility of Infants from one 
month to eighteen months old, may be 
accurately measured and determined”. He 
was also taking an interest in Mechanical 
Shorthand Writing. 

He crops up again in 1848 with a reply to 
Lamartine entitled A Solution of the Por- 
tentous Enigma of Modern Civilisation 
(London 1849), in which he equated the 
national workshops with parochial work- 
houses. He was then living at 23 Parr 
Street, Hoxton, London. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 
* F. Podmore, Life of Robert Owen (1905), p. 354. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
M. G. LEWIS 


DURING the last two decades there has 
been an appreciable revival of interest 
in Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818), the 
notorious author of the Monk and other 
prose and verse that had a high tide of 
popularity during Lewis’s life-time. There is 
a growing recognition of the fact that 
Lewis’s relevance in literary history rests on 
the fact that he was one of the first and 
most successful Englishmen to introduce 
German literature into England at a time 
when French influence was still prevalent. 
Indeed, Lewis had a considerable share in 
bringing about the German vogue in litera- 
ture—not only subliterary fiction—which 
characterizes the English literary scene 1795- 
1810. His influence on the Romanticists is 
remarkable, though little known." 

The unpublished letters? of M. G. Lewis 
printed below are meant as a contribution 
to the growing re-discovery of Lewis by 
literary historians and students of Anglo- 
German relations in particular.* 


M. G. LEWIS TO THOMAS MAURICE* 
Sir: 

I must apologize to you for not having 
made an earlier acknowledgement of your 





*For recent studies in Lewis see the detailed 
bibliography ——— to my Der deutsche Sturm 
und Drang und die englische Vorromantik, Diss. 
Gottingen, 1956. In this investigation an attempt 
is made for the first time to put the position of 
Lewis in English and German literature into right 
perspective. The thesis is that Lewis was the one 
outstanding representative of German Storm and 
Stress literature in England and that he passed 
on his gleanings from German prose and poetry 
to the Romanticists in whose works this specific 
“German” element is a conspicuous character- 
istic. 

*Published by permission of the owners of the 
manuscripts. 

*Not listed in my bibliography are my articles 
“C. M. Wieland and Lewis,” Neophilologus, XL 
(1956), 231-3; ‘* Die Herkunft des weltliterarischen 
Typus der ‘Femme Fatale” aus der deutschen 
Volkssage,” GRM 1956, 294-6; “Die erste 
Nachwirkung von  Herders_ Volksliedern in 
England,” forthcoming in Archiv; ‘* Musdéus und 
das Ubernatiiliche im Sensationsroman,” forth- 
coming in Archiv. 

‘The manuscript is in possession of Mr. Arthur 
A. Houghton, New York. Thomas Maurice (1754- 
1824), a writer on various subjects, is chiefly re- 
membered on account of his share in promoting 
interest in the East, which was a_ conspicuous 

omenon of the 18th century in England and 
elsewhere in Europe. Maurice was chaplain of the 
97th regiment which was disbanded by the end of 
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obliging and flattering letter, and for having 
suffered so much time to elapse, before I 
exprefsed my thanks for the very acceptable 
present, which you mention to have accom- 
panied it. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of examining its contents, having been for 
some weeks out of England; But the 
imprefsion made upon me by your History 
of Hindostan® induces me to expect much 
both of pleasure and information from the 
perusal of any other productions by the 
same Pen. 

Added to the delay occasioned by my 
being in Scotland, I was induced to defer 
acknowledging your letter, till I should be 
able to inform you of the event of my 
application in your behalf to my Father, an 
application which I was most ready to make, 
and to further to the utmost of my abilities 
in favour of a Gentleman, to whose labours 
Literature is acknowledged to be under great 
obligations. I am happy to inform you, 
that I found my Father’ perfectly disposed 
to render you any service in his power, 
though I fear, that cannot be anything very 
material, but I can afsure you with confi- 
dence, that He pofsefses all pofsible 
inclination to be of use to you. 

In answer to my application to him, He 
commifsions me to advise your writing an 
official Letter to Him, respecting the delay 
in ifsuing your pay, and your desire of an 
exchange into a Garrison at home. He will 
then do his best to afsist you as to your 
present embarrafsments and mention your 
wishes for an exchange to Mr. Windham,’— 
“ Unlefs,” this is his exprefsion, “I do not 
satisfy Mr. Maurice that it is not an object 
for him to be anxious about.” 


the eighties, so that Maurice received half pay for 
the rest of his life. Though holding other offices, 
he seems to have been in financial difficulties. Until 
the discovery of this letter it had not been known 
that Lewis had any relations to Thomas Maurice. 

° Published 1795-98, 3 vols. 

*Lewis himself, like Southey and others, wrote 
several oriental tales, which seem to have been 
forgotten by literary historians. Since they were 
published later, in his Romantic Tales in particular 
(1808), Maurice may have incited his interest in 
things oriental. But the possibility remains that 
Lewis was first induced by Klinger to write oriental 
fiction; Klinger’s Faust der Morgenlinder was 
translated and adapted as Amorassan; or, The 
Spirit of the Frozen Ocean, published in the 
Romantic Tales in 1808. The translation cannot 
be dated with any degree of certainty. 

* Lewis’s father, Matthew Lewis, 
secretary-at-war at that time. 

* William Windham (1750-1810). 


was deputy 
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I have now, Sir, only to repeat my thanks 
for your attention, exprefs my wishes for the 
improvement of your situation, and afsure 
you that I am with much esteem 

Your most obedient 
M. G. Lewis 
(Address on verso) 
Perth—July the Twenty First 1801 
Thomas Maurice Esq. 
19 Prince’s Street 
Cavendish Square London 


M. G. LEWIS TO G. ROOTS’ 
Sir, 

I return your M.S. in which I have made 
some alterations; But I have only written 
them in pencil, in order that you may be 
left at liberty to adopt them, or not: It is 
rather presumptuous in me to correct the 
writings of another Person, when my own 
are so full of faults; But as you requested 
me to do so with yours, I have obliged you 
to the best of my abilities—I remain 

your most obedient 
M. G. Lewis 
Saturday 


M. G. LEWIS TO WALTER SCOTT”® 
MS 3876, ff. 105-106 
National Library of Scotland 

Inveraray Castle Octr. 2 
(1807) 
Dear Scott, 

Many thanks for your very kind invitation 
which (if I were my own Master) it would 
give me much pleasure to accept in the most 
positive manner; but my plans are all so 
unsettled, and my return to England will 
depend so entirely upon other people both 
as to its manner and time, that I dare not 
indulge the hope of being able to act, as I 
certainly should, if the affair rested with my 
own pleasure. At all events, I think, that 
you will certainly be established at Edin- 
burgh, before I make a single step south- 
wards—the Duke of Argyll will certainly 

* The manuscript is in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, 
HM 6626. As to the addressee, I have been unable 
to identify Mr. G. Roots. He is not mentioned in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 

‘Scott and Lewis had known each other since 
1798. The link was their common interest in 
German literature, which they translated and 
adapted. See Scott's ‘‘ Essay on Imitations of the 
Antient Ballad,” in Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, and my article ‘* Die erste Nachwirkung 
Herders in England,” forthcoming in Archiv; 


several letters of Lewis to Scott are published there 
for the first time. 
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not leave Inveraray till November and | 
mean to remain here, as long as He makes 
this place his residence. Perhaps, I shall 
then go to England; perhaps, I shall remain 
with Lord John" at Ardincaple till the meet- 
ing of Parliament calls him away; In either 
case I am afraid that I shall be obliged to 
take the Carlisle road; but it will give me 
great pleasure, if this fear should prove un- 
grounded, and an opportunity thus be 
afforded me of shaking you by the hand— 
Besides, I want to make some acquaintance 
with Marmion, of whom William Erskine” 
(whom I had the pleasure of seeing here 
the other day) speaks highly in praise—I am 
afraid though, that however great may be 
its merits, I shall still prefer “the Last 
Minstrel’, for Erskine tells me, that there 
is nothing of the wonderful employed in it, 
and Ghosts, Fairies, and Sorcerers (as you 
will know) are with me a sine qua non. 
However “a Tale of Flodden Field” makes 
me expect a great deal about war and fight- 
ing, and I have not one spark of affection 
for military glory in my whole composition 
—‘‘ What is a great victory? A catalogue 
of horrible crimes! ’—However, in spite of 
these draw-backs upon my _ expected 
pleasure, I am certain, that I shall find 
passages enough in any work of yours to 
afford me very great delight from the 
perusal.—Ld Holland tells me that Southey 
is going to publish a translation of the old 
Spanish “Chronicle of the Cid”—But 
alas-the-day! He is writing it in emulation 
of the Bible—‘“ and it came to pass that in 
those days *—‘‘ and Rodrigo answered, and 
said *—Surely this will be mighty unlambly. 
But what I am certain will be excellent, is 
Fox’s commencement of his History, which 
Ld Holland means to publish immediately; 
I understand that it goes down to Mon- 
mouth’s Invasion—When you see Lady 
Dalkeith pray, say to her from me every- 
thing that is respectful, and as much that is 
tender, as you may think acceptable—Lady 
Charlotte is not yet at Inveraray, but we 
expect her every day—She came by Sea, met 
with a violent Storm, narrowly escaped 
perishing, and was obliged to put into Yar- 


"Lord John Holland, his friend. 

? William Erskine (1769-1822), advocate and one 
of the first Scotchmen to take interest in the intro- 
duction of German literature, had introduced Scott 
to Lewis in 1798, when the young author of the 
Monk was the lion of distinguished society in 
London and Edinburgh. 

‘S London 1808. 
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mouth, which they made with great diffi- 
culty——We have had crowds of visitors here, 
but at present our party is rather too select; 
for it consists only of Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Sheridan, the Duke, Lord John, and myself, 
—[ see that your letter is franked by Ld 
Eyremont; what has brought Him to 
Scotland? I suppose, a farming visit to 
Lord Irmerville: Does He mean to come 
further into the country?—Pray, make my 
very best remembrances to Mrs. Scott, with 
whom it will give me great pleasure to 
renew my acquaintance, if I can manage to 
get a sight of her on my road home.—When 
you have a few minutes to spare, you may as 
well employ them in writing a few lines to 
me. I hear, that Lady I, Campbell’s pro- 
ceedings furnish matter of conversation for 
all Edinburgh; in my opinion, she has judged 
very wisely for her own happiness, not to 
mention her Husband’s—Besides Musaus’s 
five volumes (in which by the bye, I found 
the same tradition employed under the name 
of “ Die Entfiihrung”’ which furnished me 
with the Bleeding Nun)'* I have read five 
more volumes entitled ‘‘ Neue volks-mirchen 
der Deutschen ”:'* have you others besides 
these?—Are you not near Minto? I wish 
very much to visit Gilbert Elliott'® on my 
way home.—Perhaps, if I do go there, you 
will meet me. 
Ever yours M. G. Lewis 


KARL S. GUTHKE. 
University of California. 


““Musius, Volksmdrchen der Deutschen. It has 
been thought that it could be concluded on the 
authority of this statement, that Lewis did not use 
Musiaus’s tale for the Bleeding-Nun Episode in 
The Monk as it had been assumed since the early 
1%h century. However, close study of Musius’s 
sources and Lewis’s treatment of Die Entfiihrung 
leads to serious doubts. See my article ‘“* Musius 
und das Ubernatiirliche im Sensationsroman,” 
forthcoming in Archiv, and my Géttingen disser- 
tation Der deutsche Sturm und Drang und die 
englische Vorromantik, 1956, pp. 221-230. 

* By Christiane Benedicte Eugenie Naubert, 
1791 ff. For details of Lewis’s use of this collection 
see my dissertation, pp. 249-53. 

* First Earl of Minto (1751-1814). 


POE AND “KUBLA KHAN ” 


THE imagery and landscape of Coleridge’s 
“ Kubla Khan appear to have entered 
into the texture of several of Poe’s stories 
and poems. We know that while a student 
in college Poe was reading Shelley, Keats, 
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Coleridge, and Wordsworth,’ and it is hardly 
surprising that the strange and magic quality 
of the world of Kubla Khan should be 
readily assimilated by the young Poe. This 
absorption is most noticeable in The Fall 
of the House of Usher and in Eleanora. 
There seems some likelihood that Poe’s 
Roderick Usher is derived in part from the 
inspired poet in Kubla Khan. The “ ghastly 
pallor” of Usher’s skin has no counterpart 
in Coleridge’s poem, but his eye and hair 
certainly do. His eye has a “ miraculous 
lustre” and his silken hair, of “wild 
gossamer texture, floated rather than fell 
about the face.”” The details are reminiscent 
of those features in Coleridge’s poet of 
which we are told to beware, “his flashing 
eyes, his floating hair.” Usher too is a poet 
and a musician and is especially fond of 
music on stringed instruments. The “ wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar” may 
owe something to the Abyssinian maid's per- 


formance in Kubla Khan on another 
instrument with metallic strings, the 
dulcimer. Usher’s voice and action are 


extremely varied and suggest “the lost 
drunkard, or the irreclaimable eater of 
opium, during the periods of his most 
intense excitement.” Coleridge’s story of 
the genesis of Kubla Khan might well 
account for this detail. 

Moreover, in Usher's poem “The 
Haunted Palace” and its allegory of the 
crumbling mind there are several points of 
resemblance to Kubla Khan. Again we find 
a reminiscence of Coleridge’s “ floating 
hair” in “ Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
/ On its roof did float and flow.” And in 
the next stanza the bright eyes are again 
adverted to in the elaborated “ two luminous 
windows.” There are still further and 
fainter echoes of Kubla Khan at several 
other places in “ The Haunted Palace”: in 
the radiant palace itself, in “the greenest 
of our valleys,” and in the reference to the 
music of the lute. Poe’s fondness too for 
the image of a palace resting uncertainly 


a Hervey Allen, Israfel (New York, 1934), 


p. , 

* Although it is generally conceded that some of 
the language and imagery in Poe’s “ Israfel” is 
derived from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the 
Koran and from Beranger, it may not be an 
exaggerated claim to find in the one poet's wish for 
the vision that carries him to a paradise beyond 
the world of sense, “If I could dwell / Where 
Israfel / hath dwelt,” something akin to the other 
poet’s wish, based on a similar condition, ‘* Could 
I revive within me / Her symphony and song.” 
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above dark threatening waters (in this story 
and in the poem “The City in the Sea”) 
may go back in part to Coleridge’s pleasure 
dome. 

The landscape of Eleanora seems to some 
extent a recombination of fragments from 
Coleridge’s poem. Thus the Valley of the 
Many-Colored Grass is described: 


From the dim regions beyond the 
mountains at the upper end of our 
encircled domain, there crept out a narrow 
and deep river, brighter than all save the 
eyes of Eleanora; and winding stealthily 
about in mazy courses, it passed away; at 
length through a shadowy gorge, among 
hills still dimmer than those whence it had 
issued. 


The “encircled domain” is reminiscent of 
Coleridge’s fertile paradise “ girdled round ” 
with walls and towers. The “ narrow and 
deep river” winds “stealthily about” in 
“mazy courses” through “a shadowy 
gorge,” in a somewhat different order from 
the course of Coleridge’s Alph, which, 
passing through a “ deep romantic chasm,” 
issuing forth in a “ mighty fountain,” and 
settling into a broad river, “five miles 
meandering with a mazy motion,” at last 
reaches the measureless caverns. 

Both poets describe the garden paradise 
watered by the river. In Kubla Khan its 
beauty is not quite outside the order of 
nature: 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

Instead of the bright garden with sinuous 
rills, Poe gives us 


“the margin of the river, and of the 
many dazzling rivulets that glided, 
through devious ways, into its channel, as 
well as the spaces that extended from the 
margins away down into the depths of the 
stream until they reached the bed of 
pebbles at the bottom,—these spots, not 
less than the whole surface of the valley, 
from the river to the mountains that 
girdled it in, were carpeted all by a soft, 
green grass, thick, short and perfectly 
even, and vanilla-perfumed.” 


Here are the “spots of greenery” and 
“sinuous rills” greatly elaborated, and a 
valley girdled in by mountains, rather than 
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by walls and towers. Coleridge has incense. 
trees in the garden, and forests enfolding 
the sunny green spots. Poe shifts some of 
these details greatly, and elaborates upon 
the strangeness of the trees until we get a 
writhing, grotesque landscape, of preter- 
natural quality: 


““ And, here and there, in groves about 
this grass, like wildernesses of dreams, 
sprang up fantastic trees, whose tall 
slender stems stood not upright, but 
slanted gracefully toward the light that 
peered at noon-day into the centre of the 
valley. Their bark was speckled with the 
vivid alternate splendor of ebony and 
silver, and was smoother than all save the 
cheeks of Eleanora; so that but for the 
brilliant green of the huge leaves that 
spread from their summits in long 
tremulous lines, dallying with the Zephyrs, 
one might have fancied them giant 
serpents of Syria doing homage to their 
Sovereign the Sun.” 


Still stranger things happen to these serpent- 
like trees as this tale of sorrow and lost 
happiness moves away from Alph and the 


green garden.’ CecIL C. SERONSY. 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


* Poe seems to have been haunted by this notion 
of a lost paradise of love and innocence—an idea 
quite remote from that in Kubla Khan. For 
insiance, in ‘* The Colloquy of Monos and Una,” 
Monos, in speaking of the losing battle waged by 
the poets against the utilitarians of this world, says 
that the poets were wont to look back regretfully 
upon ancient days when wants were simple and 
enjoyments keen—‘ holy, august, and blissful days, 
when blue rivers ran undammed, between hills un- 
hewn, into far forest solitudes, primeval, odorous, 
and unexplored.” 


POE’S VAULTS AGAIN 


N his article on “ Poe’s Vaults” (cxcviii. 
395) Professor James E. Cronin suggests 
that Poe’s artistry “ faltered” in “‘ The Fall 
of the House of Usher” because he 
seemingly failed to make use of the 
suggested symbolism of Roderick Usher's 
painting of the mysteriously lighted vault. 
In his reply Professor Thomas Mabbott 
(cxeviii. 542) maintains that Poe’s symbol is 
complete because Usher, as the sharer of 
his identical twin sister’s soul, had psychic 
knowledge that Madeline was entom 
alive. Neither, however, touches upon what 
seems to me to be a relevant question: did 
Usher intentionally have his sister entombed 
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alive? Certain foreshadowings of evil in 
the story must remain obscure or un- 
explainable unless Usher is guilty of plotting 
the premature burial of Madeline. 

The first of these is the ‘“ mingled 
expression of low cunning and perplexity ” 
on the face of the Usher family physician, 
who “ accosted ” the narrator “ with trepida- 
tion” when the two met by chance as the 
newly arrived guest was being led to 
Roderick’s chamber. The memory of the 
“sinister countenance” of the physician 
caused the narrator not to voice opposition 
when Usher told him of the plan to preserve 
the corpse of Madeline for a “ fortnight ” 
in one of the household vaults. This 
temporary entombment was a precautionary 
measure taken supposedly because Usher 
feared that the “unusual character of the 
malady of the deceased” might tempt “ her 
medical men” to rob her grave to perform 
an autopsy. If, however, Usher was guilty 
of knowingly committing Madeline to a 
living death, might not this precaution have 
served quite another or at least an additional 
purpose? What better security from detec- 
tion could he have than to make her 
“corpse” completely inaccessible in a coffin 
(whose lid had been screwed shut) deposited 
in a vault with a bolted iron door. One 
cannot help wondering if the trepidation of 
the sinister-appearing physician was not the 
result of his knowledge (or suspicion) of the 
mentally deranged Usher’s plans to entomb 
his living sister. 

The house guest had not had the oppor- 
tunity to talk with Madeline—only to 
glimpse her on the day of his arrival—so 
that her attitude toward her brother is un- 
known. Usher had merely told his old 
friend that she was wasting away from some 
baffling disease, against which she “ had 
steadily borne up.” On the evening of the 
narrator’s arrival, however, 


she succumbed (as her brother told me at 
night with inexpressible agitation) to the 
prostrating power of the destroyer; and I 
learned that the glimpse I had obtained 
of her person would thus probably be the 
last I should obtain—that the lady, at 
least while living, would be seen by me no 
more. 

If one adopts the view that Usher has 
maliciously plotted the living death of his 
sister, his sketch of the “immensely long 
and rectangular vault” flooded with light 
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then takes on significant meaning: it becomes 
a madman’s phantasmagoric conception of 
his anticipated crime. That Madeline may 
have suspected her brother’s intentions is 
intimated by the “suspiciously lingering 
smile” upon her lips as she was being 
entombed. Could revenge, then, be the 
inspiration for Madeline’s superhuman 
strength in breaking out of the vault and 
coming back to bear Usher to death with 
her? Certainly it was not sisterly love that 
compelled her to seek out her brother and, 
consequently, bring about the fall of the 
house of Usher. 

Admittedly, there are flaws in this inter- 
pretation, the chief being that the 
“indefiniteness” of the tale leaves 
Roderick’s, his sister’s, and the physician’s 
motives unknown. This vagueness on Poe’s 
part is highly artistic, however, because the 
spelling out of details would have destroyed 
the somber, mysterious atmosphere that per- 
vades the story. I agree with Professor 
Mabbott that Poe “did not falter”; that he 
was “probably deliberately obscure, and 
perhaps some of the charm of the story lies 
in the fact that it is in part mysterious to 
the average reader in one or two details.” 


JOHN C. GUILDs, Jr. 
Texas Technological College. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 


VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON XI 

Cate. (O.E.D. sb.’ 3.fig. 1615.) 1610 
IC. Ill, 31. Or did my lust beguile me of 
my sense? Making me feast upon such 
dangerous cates, .. . that needes must breed 
a surfeit. 

Cinedian. (sb. A catamite. From Greek 
xivaidos, Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 


Scourge, Sat. 1,59. O for some deep-search- 
ing Corycean, / To ferret out yon lewd 
Cinedian! 


Cinedian. (attrib. use of prec. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. Il, 
49. Faith, what cares he for fair Cinedian 
boys? 


1 Representative English Comedy, ed. C. M. 
Gayley (2 vols. New York, 1912-1914), II, 401-4. 
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Comet-train. (The tail of a comet. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D. Marston uses the 
word in a figurative sense.) 1610 /C. III, 80. 
And from the hollow Arches Of his quick 
eyes, comes commet traines of fire: 


Counter-face. (The O.E.D. does not 
record this among its many examples of 
compounds in counter-. It belongs to Sense 
10.b. Opposed to the true or genuine, 
false, counterfeit, pseudo-. In Marston's 
use counter-face has the meaning of mask.) 
1601 WYW. II, 259. Those that their state 
would swell, Must beare a counter-face. 


Cynthia. (A poetic name for the Moon 
personified as a goddess. O.E.D. 1632.) 
1610 IC. Ill, 36. Heavens eyes looke faintly 
through her sable masque, / And silver 
Cinthia hyes her in her Sphere. 


Dagger-hacked. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. I, 3. What though 
dagger-hack’d mouths of his blade swears / 
It slew as many as [etc]. 


Diamond. (O.E.D. sb. 3.b. Something 
that shines like a diamond. 1814.) 1610/C. 
III, 36. Be unpropitious Night to villaine 
thoughts, / But let thy Diamonds shine on 
vertuous love: 


Dog-killer. (O.E.D. Dog. sb. 18. 1614.) 
1610 7C. Ill, 54. Clar. Monster! Rog. 
Dog-killer! (The O.E.D. defines as ‘a per- 
son appointed to kill dogs suspected of 
madness’. Marston has it as a term of 
abuse, a sense not recorded in the O.E.D.) 


Dying-chamber. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1610 IC. III, 76. May the cucking stoole be 
their recreation, / And a dungeon their 
dying chamber. 


Endeared. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 2. 1841.) 1610 
IC. Ill, 42. ’Tis Count Gniaca, my endeared 
friend. (Marston also antedates the first 
O.E.D. ex. of endeared ppl. a. 1., and 
endearing vbl. sb. See my Notes, IX, N&Q 
Nov., 1956.) 


Enthrone. (O.E.D. v. 1. fig. a1628.) 1610 
IC. Ill, 36. This is the lower house... 
Where my chaste Phebe sits, inthron’d 
*mong thoughts So purely good, 
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(Marston also antedates the first O.E.D. ex. 
of enthronement. See my Notes, Il, N&Q 
Jan. 1955.) 


False-seeming. (That seems, appears 
false. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1610 IC. II, 
18. Strumpet his wife, branch my false- 
seeming friend. (It seems most probable, 
however, that the hyphen is an error of the 
printer’s. Claridiana and Rogero have 
reluctantly become reconciled after a quarrel 
of three generations’ standing has kept their 
families apart ‘like to the Capulets and the 
Montagues’, ibid., 10. I would suggest that 
what Claridiana called Rogero, and what 
Marston really wrote, was ‘false, seeming 
friend’. It is clear from the context that 
both make only a show of friendship. 
‘False-seeming friend’, implying an 
apparent betrayal of an already existing 
friendship, is hard to explain in these 
circumstances.) 


Fame-insatiate. (Avid of fame. Unre- 
corded in O.E.D.) 1610 JC. III, 8. That 
fame-insatiate Divell Jealousie. 


Fate-crossed. (Crossed, thwarted by fate. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1610 JC. III, 37. 
Speake Fate-crost Lord. 


Fell-revenging. (That revenges in a ‘ fell’ 
manner, cruelly. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1610 JC. Ill, 8. Weepe for olde Priam, 
When fell revenging Pirrhus . . . mangles his 
breast. 


Fencer. (One who receives or sells stolen 
goods. O.E.D. 4. slang. a1700.) 1610 IC. 
Ill, 54. Rog. Dog-killer! Clar. Fencer! 
(Marston is using the word as a term of 
abuse almost certainly in this sense. A 
fencer in Sense 1tb. meant ‘a hired or 
professional swordsman’, and the O.E.D. 
1603 example has ‘ Ruffians and Fencers’, 
but this is hardly strong enough. Although 
the modern ‘ fence ’=‘ receiver ’ is not cited 
earlier than a1700 the verb at any rate was 
in use when Marston was writing: O.E.D. 
v. 12. a.1610.) 


Fervent. (adv. used for fervently. Not 
thus recorded in O.E.D.) 1610 IC. III, 6. 
I morne thus fervent ‘cause he di’d no 
sooner: 
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Fist. (O.E.D. sb.? t1. A breaking wind, 
a foul smell, stink. 1440. Marston uses it 
disrespectfully as a mode of address. Not 
thus recorded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. II, 95. 
Yes worshipfull Fiest. 





Flash. (O.E.D. sb.? 4tb. A piece of 
showy talk; a vain, empty phrase or vulgar- 
ism. 1605.) 1604 Mal. I, 157. I have bin 
writing passionate flashes in honor of ——. 
(‘Flash’ here seems to mean ‘showy 
writing’ rather than ‘showy talk’. Per- 
haps ‘epigram’ would be an apt synonym. 
None of the O.E.D. senses quite fit. There 
is something of 3. ‘A brief outburst or 
transient display of something regarded as 
resembling a flash of light’, 1602, where the 
1665 ex., ‘flashes of wit’, is closer to 
Marston’s usage than the first, Hamlet’s 
‘flashes of Merriment’. The first O.E.D. 
ex. under 4b. may also be Marston’s, for it 
occurs in Eastward Ho, IV. i., a scene in 
which Marston’s hand has been detected by 
Cunliffe,’ Parrott,” and, less certainly, by 
M. S. Allen. The proof is by no means 
conclusive, however, for all three critics 
agree that part of the scene was written by 
Jonson, whom the O.E.D. cites for its first 
ex. of Flash sb.2 +5. ‘A _ brilliant or 
“showy” person’, 1603. Sejanus II. i. 
Since the word is used contemptuously in 
Sejanus and the Eastward Ho passage the 
latter is more likely to be Jonson’s than 
Marston’s.) 


Flax-woman. (O.E.D. Flax sb. 8. 1611.) 
1604 Mal. 1, 204. Mag. You were too hot. 
Mal. The fitter to have enflamed the flax- 
woman. (However, A. H. Bullen, Marston, 
London, 1887, reads: ‘The fitter to have 
inflamed the flax, woman,’ [I, 301]. This 
seems to me to be the better reading.) 


Fleeting. (O.E.D. ppl. a. 5. Passing or 
gliding swiftly away. 1697.) 1610 JC. III, 
25. I must have him, Or shadow-like follow 
his fleeting steps. 

GusTav Cross. 


University of Adelaide. 
(To be continued) 


*The Comedies of George Chapman (London, 
1914), pp. 841-8 and notes. 

* The Satires of John Marston (Columbus, Ohio, 
1920), pp. 173-7. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ILLIAM WAYNFLETE AND THE 
ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDING.— 
What is the reason for the prominence given 
to the coat of arms of William Waynflete 
alias Patten, Bishop of Winchester, in the 
decoration of Royal Exchange Building, 
situated immediately behind the Royal 
Exchange in the City of London? 


P. C. PATTEN-THOMAS. 


OHN ERICKE, OF CO. CORNWALL 
CIRCA 1620.—The above-named is 
described as “of Marchasiowe or Markiowe, 
co-Cornwall gent,” in his will dated 20 Aug. 
1621. He refers to land purchased by him 
from Thomas Trernwith. He had married 
a daughter of Mr. Alexander Oliver, and 
had a brother-in-law Alexander Oliver, 
Junior, and a sister-in-law Elizabeth Oliver. 
His children were John and Mary Ericke. 
The name Ericke is rare except in Leicester- 
shire or London. Is further information 

available? 

P.D. M. 


CAWEN.—I should be grateful for any 
information you can give me about Sir 
Thomas and William Scawen, 6th and 7th 
sons respectively of Robert Scawen of 
Horton, Buckinghamshire, and grandsons of 
Robert Scawen of Molenick, Cornwall. 
These two were both M.P.s and prominent 
in the early days of the Bank of England. 
I am also interested in Sir Thomas’s eldest 
son, Thomas Scawen of Carshalton, Surrey, 
and Maidwell, Northamptonshire. I should 
be particularly grateful for their dates of 

birth. 

A. N. NEWMAN. 


HAMLET I-2-133.—I take it that everyone 
acknowledges the bibliographical pre- 
eminence of Q2 for Hamlet. The Q2 read- 
ing of I-2-133, “ How wary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable . . .” seems to make perfectly 
good sense. Hamlet has indeed seen the 
“wary” uses of the world, particularly in 

Claudius. 
Is the F reading, “weary,” manifestly 

superior? 

Wo. SYLVESTER. 
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HANTASMAGORIA. — What is the 
solution of the Double Acrostic in 
verse composed by Lewis Carroll and pub- 
lished by him in Phantasmagoria in 1869? 


RICHARD C. POWELL. 


EPWIN WHELPTON.—Can anyone give 
me any information about this Vic- 
torian novelist? As far as I know he wrote 
two books, “ A Lincolnshire Heroine,” pub. 
1883 Chapman and Hall. and “ Meadow 
Sweet,” pub. 1884 Smith Elder and Co., but 
I would also like to know where he was 
born and to get some background to his life. 
I have searched the usual channels: the 
B.M., publishers and several public libraries, 
to no avail. I am wondering if Edwin 
Whelpton may have been a pseudonym. I 
am compiling a book on the life of 
‘ Claribel, the Victorian song-writer and this 
might have some considerable bearing in 
assessing the true facts of her story. 


PHYLLIS CooK SMITH. 


HE SYCAMORE TREE.—I seek to re- 
cover something of the tradition of the 
SYCAMORE TREE and write to say how 
grateful I shall be for any help your con- 
tributors can provide. 

The sycamore tree is a central European 
tree presumed to have been introduced into 
Britain about the 14th century; but there is 
no particular supporting evidence. 

Solitary specimens aged up to 500 years 
are to be found standing to the S.W. of 
ancient baronial halls or castles in England, 
Scotland and Wales. (No one in Ireland can 
tell me if there are any in that country.) 
They are also found as old trees beside 
many village greens and important (of old) 
road junctions. All such ancient specimens 
remain quite unspoilt by any form of local 
vandalism and indeed seem to owe their 
safety to a form of respect almost amounting 
to veneration. 

The finest was said to be standing in 
Studley Park, Yorkshire, the seat of the earl 
of Ripon. Scottish specimens included 
““Queen Mary’s tree” at Scone in Perth- 
shire, the big tree of Kippenross (known 
from Charles II’s time), the “ Bell” tree of 
Monifieth in Forfar which seems to link 
with the Celtic festival of Belltaine and the 
‘dool’ tree of Cassillis House, Ayr, the seat 
of the chiefs of clan Kennedy. ‘Dool’ 
means a tearful eye and implies mourning 
for the clansmen who fell in battle in special 
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ceremonies not unlike ours at the Cenotaph 
on Armistice Day. In Wales at Dynevor 
Castle, the home of the kings of south 
Wales, there was a specimen of profound 
girth, recorded with others in Wales. 

How these trees came to be planted and 
why they are given such homage and care 
is far from clear. It may be one of those 
cases where the tradition was passed from 
mouth to ear down successive generations as 
so much of the old Celtic practice was. In 
these days that tradition seems to be no 
longer maintained but since there may be 
elders in the land who know something of 
the underlying meaning of the sycamore 
tree, I pen my screed in that hope. 


ROLAND E. Cooper, F.R.S.E. 
GOURCES WANTED.— 


La luna in ciel risplende gia vogliam, 
Tranquillo @ il mar, voghiam, voghliamo! 
Set to music by Meyerbear: perhaps a 
quotation from one of his operas. 


JACK WERNER. 


‘And I say that life is indeed dark save where 
there is knowledge ; 

And oe ene is vain save where there is 
work ; 

And all work is empty save where there is love ; 

And when you work with love you bind your- 
selves to one another and to God.” 


It is thought to be by a Lebanese poet. 
(Miss) Jessie R. BUTLER. 
Rotherham Public Library. 


‘Hats off to the past; coats off to the 
future.’ 
D.T. 


* Though no churchman I.’—MEm. 
Hair as straight as a poker. 


W. HowbeEn. 


Begin as you mean to go on. 


E.D. 


Pending the present distress. 


F.W.S. 


Grant me, O Lord, ; 
When the days come that I am grey and tired, 
Ne’er to grow bitter of heart, ne’er to forget 

I, too, have loved and longed and been desired. 


Lest, one sad hour, 

Should come my son, of that past love begotten, 
Seeking for understanding, and should say | 

* She is too old, too old. She has forgotten. 


R. H. 
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Replies 





A HORSE AND HIS MASTERS (ccii. 
134).—I suggest that your inquirer is 
thinking of The Maltese Cat in the story of 
that name in Kipling’s The Day’s Work. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘So he behaved himself very politely and 
ate bread dipped in salt and was petted all 
round the table.’ Penultimate paragraph in 
the story mentioned above. 


A. S. IRVINE. 


THE ESSEX REBELLION (cci. 423).—A 
considerable collection of documents 
relating to Essex’s rebellion was sold at 
Sotheby’s on January 31st 1956. They came 
from the E. P. Shirley collection calendared 
in the 5th Report of the H.M.C. pp. 352-3. 
Have they now reached America? 

These documents clearly proved that the 
events of January and February relating 
to the rebellion took place according to the 
Elizabethan calculation in 1600, and it is a 
confusion of history to place them in 1601. 


S.R. 


GIR JOHN BERNARD’S DESCEN- 

DANTS (ccii. p. 26)—In “ Notes and 
Queries ” for October 9th 1852, J. O. Halli- 
well (not yet Phillipps) mentioned the belief 
of some of his contemporaries that Shake- 
speare’s MSS and papers might be in 
existence, and indicated ‘without being 
very sanguine . . . the sources which may 
most likely lead to discoveries.” They were 
four in number: some of the county 
families of Warwickshire, descendants of 
John Heminges, one of the editors of the 
First Folio, descendants of Edward Bagley, 
citizen of London, who was executor and 
residuary legatee of Lady Barnard (or 
Bernard), and descendants of Sir John 
Barnard (or Bernard) by his first wife. The 
only response to Halliwell’s suggestion came 
from a correspondent who thought that 
descendants of the Earl of Southampton 
might have some of Shakespeare’s papers. 

It was the eldest, Elizabeth, of Sir John 
Barnard’s daughters who married Henry 
Gilbert. From this marriage Colonel 
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Gardiner, who late in life took the surname 
of Gardiner, since abandoned by the family, 
was descended. At the time that Dr. Bigsby 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade his com- 
manding officer to examine the papers 
which had come down to him, Colonel 
Gardiner was residing at Thurgarton Priory, 
some ten miles from Nottingham. The 
Colonel died there on August 16th 1822, 
aged 71. In more recent times the Priory 
was the home of Dr. Ridding, first Bishop 
of Southwell. 


In his Life of Shakespeare (1848) Halli- 
well printed the will of Lady Barnard and 
six other documents' relating to her 
property. One of the latter makes reference 
to “that messuage with its appurtenances 
in Stratford-on-Avon within the county of 
Warwick, commonly called the New Place 
. . . Sometimes the inheritance of William 
Shackspeare, gent., my grandfather.” In 
Lady Barnard’s will executed 29th January 
1669, the month before her death, Edward 
Bagley is referred to as “ my kinsman.” He 
signed an indenture, dated 18th May 1675, 
which is printed by Halliwell, wherein he is 
described as “citizen and pewterer of 
London.” 


None of the documents mention Shake- 
speare’s books, MSS, or papers. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


‘In all these documents the surname is given as 
Barnard, but Sidney Lee preferred the spelling 
Bernard. Halliwell gives facsimiles of the signatures 
of Sir John and his wife in which the name is 
plainly Barnard. 


FrULFORD, JOHN (ccii. 84).—G.F.R.B. 
was George Fisher Russell Barker, 
1848-1927. He was educated at West- 
minster School and was a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn. In addition to other works, 
for the most part connected with the School, 
he compiled, with the late Mr. Alan H. 
Stenning, The Westminster School Register, 
1764-1883 (1892). At the time of Mr. 
Barker’s death they were engaged upon The 
Record of Old Westminsters, which incorpo- 
rated much additional material and included 
“so far as possible the name of every Old 
Westminster”: it was published in 1928. 
On Mr. Stenning’s death in 1932 my 
colleague, Dr. G. R. Y. Radcliffe, F.S.A., 
and I were invited to take up the task of 
keeping the work up to date. 
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I shall be glad if your correspondent will 
communicate with me direct. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 
65 Coleherne Court, 
London, S.W.5. 


OHN MARSTON IN THE TRUMBULL 
CORRESPONDENCE (cci. 377; ccii. 
69).—The articles which have _ recently 
appeared on the reference to John Marston 
in Manningham’s Diary prompt me to draw 
attention to an allusion to Marston which 
I have not seen noticed elsewhere. 

It occurs in a letter’ written early in 1610 
by Thomas Floyde’? in London to William 
Trumbull in Brussels. Receipt on 23 Febru- 
ary 1609/10 is endorsed on it. Floyde 
reports that “ Marston the poet is minister 
and hath preached at Oxon”. 

This accords with Brettle’s* evidence that 
Marston was ordained at the end of 1609* 
and establishes that the John Marston who 
entered the Church was the dramatist. 


J. GEORGE. 


*H. M. C. Downshire. II. 248. 

? Floyde was a member of the staff of Sir Thomas 
Edmondes. We are told on 21 December 1609 
(ib. p. 204) that, as there is not much for him to 
do in London, he “is retiring to Oxford”. On 
9 February 1609/10 he has recently returned from 
Oxford to London (ib. p. 236). 

*M.L.R. xxii, pp. 11-13; R.ES. iii, pp. 404-5. 

*Deacon, 24 September; Priest, 24 December 
(ub. sup.). 


URE POETRY IN 1762 (cxcvii. 294).— 
William Whitehead’s use of the term (in 
A Charge to the Poets) does not make the 
meaning plain, and no other examples were 
cited. Professor Pottle suggested ‘that 
Whitehead’s meaning is similar to Pope’s 
when he says in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
that in his juvenile poetry: “ pure descrip- 
tion held the place of sense”’. This fits 
the definition given by John Brown in his 
Essays on the Characteristics [of Shaftes- 
bury] (1751). Of the various Kinds of 
Poetry, he says: ‘The Descriptive holds 
entirely of the Imagination, and may be 
termed pure Poetry or Imitation’ (pp. 18, 
19). Later he mentions ‘the Variety and 
Beauty of Description, which constitutes the 
very Essence of Poetry’ (p. 20). For Brown 
such poetry is incomplete, because it lacks 
Eloquence (or Passions) and Argument (or 
Reason). 
A rather different definition is found in 
Joseph Warton, Hurd, and (at the end of 
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the century) Mrs. Barbauld. Warton (in his 
Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 
vol. i, 1756) uses the term as synonymous 
with true poetry, ‘the Sublime and the 
Pathetic’. In the Dedication to Dr. Young, 
he says: ‘Donne and Swift, were undoubt- 
edly men of wit, and men of sense: but 
what traces have they left of PURE 
POETRY?’. The phrase is defined in 
Richard Hurd’s Notes in his edition of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica (originally published 
in 1749), in a passage added in the Third 
Edition, 1757. Hurd says that it has 
wrongly been concluded ‘ That what we call 
pure Poetry, the essence of which consists 
in bold figures and a lively imagery, hath 
no place on the Stage’ (p. 72). Later he 
adds: ‘ The conclusion is, that Poetry, pure 
Poetry, is the proper language of Passion’ 
(p. 76). For Hurd, ‘ pure Poetry’ was cer- 
tainly not ‘ pure description’, of which he 
rather disapproved: he said that allegory 
was added to pastoral ‘ to make it a reason- 
able entertainment to such as _ would 
nauseate a sort of writing, “ Where pure 
description held the place of sense”’ (a 
passage, pp. 207, 8, added in the Fourth 
Edition, 1766). Mrs. Barbauld’s Prefatory 
Essay to the Poetical Works of William 
Collins (1797) introduces Lyric Poetry thus: 
‘The other class consists of what may be 
called pure Poetry, or Poetry in the 
abstract. It is conversant with an imaginary 
world, peopled with beings of its own 
creation. It deals in splendid imagery, bold 
fiction, and allegorical personages’. Mrs. 
Barbauld perhaps throws some light on 
Whitehead’s lines when she says: ‘ Nor can 
this species of Poetry, though most answer- 
ing to SHAKESPEAR’s definition, as it 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name, ever be popular’. Whitehead had 
said that some readers 
Admire Pure Poetry, and revel there 
On sightless forms, and pictures of the air! 

He may perhaps have remembered Shake- 
speare’s famous lines (‘ the forms of things 
unknown’, ‘airy nothing’). In any case, 
for Whitehead ‘Pure Poetry’ presumably 
meant the poetry of imagination which 
Warton and Hurd advocated; clearly White- 
head is not so much attacking ‘ Pure Poetry 
as protesting against those ‘who on one 
species all their rapture waste’. 


C. B. RICKs. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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The Library 





THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY 
VI. Edited by Andrew S. Cairncross. 
The Arden Shakespeare. Methuen, 
London, 1957. liv+197 pp. 2ls. 


THE editor of this play is faced with 

problems of a quite unusual complexity. 
Ever since the editing of Shakespeare began 
in the early eighteenth century, it has been 
a critical battlefield. The main topics of 
controversy have been two; first the relation 
between the Folio text and that provided by 
The Contention of 1594, and, secondly the 
related question of authorship. From 1787 
to 1929 the view most generally accepted 
was that set out by Malone in his Disserta- 
tion, that the Folio version of 2 Henry VI 
is a rewriting by Shakespeare of an old 
play, The Contention, which was the work 
of Greene and Peele, or, as Malone came 
to think later, of Marlowe. Malone was 
led to this conclusion by his observation of 
the radical differences between the two texts, 
and by his interpretation of Greene’s attack 
on Shakespeare as ‘an upstart Crow, 
beautified with out feathers’ in his Greenes 
Groats-worth of Witte. In 1929, however, 
Peter Alexander in his Shakespeare's ‘ Henry 
VI’ and ‘ Richard III’ put forward the 
theory that The Contention was in fact a 
‘bad quarto’, a memorial reconstruction of 
2 Henry VI as written by Shakespeare. 
Greene’s attack he interpreted as aimed at 
Shakespeare the actor, not Shakespeare the 
playwright. This view in turn secured 
fairly general, though not complete, accept- 
ance until 1952, when it was challenged by 
Professor Dover Wilson in his edition of 
the three parts of Henry VI. While agreeing 
with Alexander that The Contention repre- 
sents a mutilated version of the original play, 
Dover Wilson revived the argument for 
revision and attributed the first version to 
Greene, Nashe and, perhaps, Peele. 

Mr. Cairncross seeks to reconcile the two 
conflicting theories and makes a good job 
of it. Working from the assumption, which 
most critics would accept, that The Conten- 
lion is a reported version of 2 Henry VI, he 
goes on to state a new solution to account 
for the variations in substance between the 
two texts. His theory is that the prompt- 
copy of the original play, written about 
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1590, underwent considerable censorship, 
designed to eliminate political and religious 
references from it, and that whole passages 
were deleted and replaced by fresh and less 
offensive matter. It was this prompt-book 
which Heminge and Condell handed over to 
Jaggard and his associates as the copy for 
the First Folio. Jaggard, however, while 
relying on it in the main, also made use of 
a printed version wherever possible, in this 
case Q3 of 1619, and probably also Q2 of 
1600. The theory is an attractive one and 
it is buttressed by a re-examination of 
Greene’s charge of plagiarism. Mr. Cairn- 
cross shows very convincingly that the 
accusation refers to the borrowing of 
phrases not the borrowing of plays. Shake- 
speare emerges as the sole author. 

The greater part of the introduction is 
devoted to these matters and in it Mr. 
Cairncross has made a most valuable con- 
tribution to a vexed and difficult problem. 
Unfortunately, however, he has little space 
left in which to express any literary judg- 
ments. This is a pity, since 2 Henry VI, as 
the first extant play of Shakespeare, is of 
quite peculiar interest for that fact alone, 
and also because it has received all too little 
critical attention of any kind. Mr. Cairn- 
cross’s treatment of it is too summary. It is 
doubtful whether the main idea behind the 
play is anything like as definite and clear- 
cut as he suggests, when he says that it rests 
on the conception of crime and punishment 
as set out by Hall. The full title of The 
Contention argues that the de casibus 
pattern of events is at least as important 
for the structure of the play, while Shake- 
speare’s treatment of York owes something 
to the Marlovian tragedy of ambition. 
Shakespeare’s treatment of his material was 
in fact far more tentative than Mr. Cairn- 
cross admits, and the wide variations of 
style in the play are in keeping with its 
experimental quality. 

The actual text of the edition is a clean 
and readable one, and the appearance of the 
page, as compared with H. C. Hart’s old 
Arden edition, gains from the way in which 
source material is excluded from the notes 
and gathered together in an appendix. The 
notes are generally helpful, but a few correc- 
tions are needed. In a note to L.ii.17ff. we 
are told that the Duchess of Gloster in 
Richard II was Gaunt’s wife; she was his 
sister-in-law. At L.ii.71-3 the editor has a 
note on multiplied, but fails to explain that 
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the word is used in the alchemical sense, and 
at IV.ii.151 possible puns on French crowns 
are explained, while the primary sense of 
écus, which is what matters in the context, 
is not noticed. 


WHEATLEY RECORDS, 956-1956, edited 
by W. O. Hassall. Oxfordshire Record 
Society, 1956. Price 25s. to non-members. 
Obtainable ffom Mr. F. P. Redman, c/o 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


T° write the history of a parish—large or 

small—is one thing: to get it printed 
and sell it is another. There have been so 
many inadequate parish histories that it is 
refreshing to see the problem tackled from 
a new angle, and although other local 
historians have presented “ materials for the 
history of x”, none, so far as the present 
writer is aware, has used the method adopted 
by Dr. Hassall. 

This volume is the history of the Oxford- 
shire parish of Wheatley during the past 
thousand years shown by means of 101 
photographs, several maps and diagrams, 
and accompanied by concise descriptive 
notes. There are also forty transcripts of 
various records relating to the parish. Most 
aspects are represented: they range from the 
Cuddeston charter, A.D. 956, to a reprint of 
a page of Kelly’s Directory, 1899, and from 
14th century accounts to a letter about bull- 
baiting in 1837. Dr. Hassall’s industry in 
collecting this material puts the inhabitants 
of his own parish in particular, and many 
other people interested in local history, 
greatly in his debt. His introduction is on 
the brief side, but sufficient, and this is 
followed by Mr. E. M. Jope’s chapter on 
the archaeology of Wheatley stone. The 
illustrations are not of uniform quality so 
far as the blocks are concerned, and plates 
25 and 68 are much too small. But the 
variety of the illustrations is fascinating: 
charters, maps, buildings, portraits, geo- 
logical formations, parish records are but a 
few of the examples. 

This venture in parish history has been 
made possible by the generosity of ‘ persons, 
institutions or firms interested in them [the 
illustrations] for their own sake or in 
Wheatley itself and is a gift to the society for 
which detailed acknowledgments are made 
in the volume’. We feel it is important to 
draw attention to this point for other 
parishes may like to do something on similar 
lines. 
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While local history on the Wheatley 
pattern may not be acceptable to everyone, 
it has the merits of being factual, it is edited 
by an expert, and it is a substantial basis 
on which to build. The absence of pretty, 
but usually incorrect stories, the saving in 
print of a thread with which to connect 
facts, and the workmanlike format of the 
volume itself are points which local 
historians would do well to consider. It 
would be absurd to suggest that this volume 
could not be improved upon: the perfect 
parish history has yet to be compiled, and 
no one would be more ready to admit this 
than the learned editor of Wheatley Records. 
He regrets (as much as his readers) the 
absence of a medieval church and the 
absence of certain classes of archives which 
would have illustrated still more of 
Wheatley’s history; may Dr. Hassall’s 
further searches for records be successful 
so that he can produce a second volume at 
some future date. 


OTHELLO. Edited by Alice Walker and 
John Dover Wilson. The New Shake- 
speare, Cambridge, 1957. 246+ xix pp. 
17s. 6d. 


THs edition of Othello, in which Dr. 

Alice Walker has been responsible for 
the preparation of the text and for all the 
critical apparatus that follows the text, is of 
great importance. In his Prefatory Note 
Professor Dover Wilson writes, ‘I believe 
Dr. Walker has here succeeded in giving us 
a far cleaner text than that printed by any 
previous editor’. The claim is a bold one, 
but it is justified. The text reads more 
easily and is freer from obscurity than that 
of any earlier edition, and, as a consequence, 
sets the play in a new light. 

The success of the edition rests on Dr. 
Walker’s firm grasp of the textual problems 
involved. She has, of course, already dealt 
with the difficulties raised by the existence 
of two substantive texts, the quarto of 1622 
and the First Folio, in her article on the 
subject in Shakespeare Survey 5 and also in 
the relevant section of her Textual Problems 
of the First Folio. Her findings, as set out 
there, are substantially repeated in her Note 
on the Copy. Her view is that the quarto 


was derived from a careless transcript of 
the play as cut for acting round about 
1620, and that it suffered further corruption 
in the course of printing. She holds further 
that it was the quarto ‘hand-corrected by 
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collation with an authoritative manuscript’ 
that provided the copy for the First Folio. 
As a result the Folio text is in general the 
better of the two, but its reliability has been 
impaired by carelessness on the part of the 
compositor and by expurgation. Since 
neither text preserves the whole truth, the 
editing must be eclectic within the limits 
provided by a recognition of the general 
superiority of the Folio. Dr. Walker, there- 
fore, bases her text on the Folio, but departs 
from it whenever the quarto ‘appears to 
have preserved a reading more consonant 
with Shakespeare’s style and dramatic 
intentions.’ 

At this point aesthetic considerations 
begin, quite properly, to influence her choice 
of text. At 3.3.109, for instance, she restores 
the Folio reading, ‘ Alas, thou echo’st me’, 
in place of the quarto version, adopted by 
most editions, ‘By heaven he echoes me,’ 
on the ground that the latter is out of 
character in its indirectness. At 1.3.249, 
however, she prefers the quarto’s ‘ scorn of 
fortunes’ to the more familiar ‘storm of 
fortunes’ of the Folio, because she regards 
Desdemona’s attitude at this point in the 
play as a deliberately challenging one. Con- 
siderations of the same kind influence the 
extensive emendations she makes of read- 
ings common to the quarto and the First 
Folio. There are forty-six of these, an 
unusually large number for a modern 
edition, and while most of them follow 
suggestions first made in the eighteenth 
century, some are original. Among these is 
the attractive but questionable substitution 
at 1.3.322 of tine (=tare) for the Q.F. Time, 
emended to thyme by Pope and all subse- 
quent editors. The new reading is attractive 
in that it gives the required antithesis, but 
questionable because tine does not occur 
elsewhere in Shakespeare. 

The notes are concise and helpful, 
especially in their direct handling of the 
cruxes in the play, and the glossary is useful. 

Compared with the text that follows it, 
Professor Dover Wilson’s introduction is 
conservative and rather disappointing. It 
takes the form of a series of observations 
rather than of a coherent essay. No attempt 
is made in it to define the unique character 
of the play, or to distinguish the qualities 
which set it apart from the other tragedies. 
Some good things are said about the impor- 
tance of Othello’s colour and about the 
relation of the play to its source, but the 
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greater part of the introduction is devoted 
to a defence of Bradley’s view of it and, as 
a necessary consequence, to an attack on the 
criticisms of T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis. 
In his anxiety to rebut the interpretation of 
Othello as a man given, in Leavis’s phrase, 
to ‘approving self-dramatization’, Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson goes to the other 
extreme and refuses to see the critical impli- 
cations of Shakespeare’s irony. Referring 
to Othello’s speech before the Venetian 
Senate at 1.3.261-65, he writes that for 
Othello ‘ physical passion ’ is ‘ a trifling thing 
compared with the delight he takes in his 
lady’s conversation ’. Certainly what 
Othello says here implies this, but his subse- 
quent actions and speech show that he is 
wrong to think of his love in this way. In 
the larger design of the play the lines in 
question reveal that fatal ignorance of his 
own passional nature which is the root cause 
of Othello’s disaster. This is a typical 
instance of the manner in which Professor 
Dover Wilson’s determination to uphold 
the conception of the noble hero, as set out 
by Bradley, leads him to over-simplification. 

But it would be wrong to conclude on a 
grudging note. The same editors are to 
collaborate on Troilus and Cressida, one of 
the most difficult texts in the canon. Their 
treatment of the text of Othello leaves one 
confident that they will make a good job 
of it. 


DANTE AND THE EARLY ASTRO- 
NOMERS by Mary Acworth Orr, 2nd 
edition completely revised by Barbara 
Reynolds, Allan Wingate, 1956, 359 pp., 
30s. net. 

MARY ACWORTH ORR completed the 

text of the first edition of this book in 

October 1913 at Kodaikanal in Southern 

India, where her husband John Evershed, 

later a Fellow of the Royal Society, was at 

that time Director of the Observatory. 

Together with her sister, Lucy Orr, who was 

later to marry and become the mother of 

the astronomer David Thackeray, she had 
long been a keen Dante scholar. With 
observational astronomy and the Divina 

Commedia as two of her ruling interests, 

with a solid Victorian education behind her, 

and with the traditional interest in Dante 
studies which existed in late 19th century 

England to give her encouragement, there 

is little to wonder at in the fact that as 

early as 1896 Mrs. Evershed was busy com- 
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piling a note-book in which she listed 
astronomical problems in the Commedia and 
her own comments on those problems. She 
was clearly equipped in a unique way for 
the writing of a book on a fundamental 
aspect of Dante’s poem which, despite the 
essays of Edward Moore, had never been 
treated adequately in English, if indeed in 
any language: her combination of interests 
was unusual; she possessed that gift of clear 
and visualising exposition which seems to 
have been a feature of 19th century 
astronomers—witness that admirable book, 
The Story of the Heavens by Sir Robert 
Bell; and to all this was added the remote- 
ness and romanticism of her station beneath 
the clear skies of the southern hemisphere. 

Mrs. Evershed’s book was first published 
by Messrs. Gall and Inglis in 1913. Its 
importance was immediately appreciated by 
astronomers, but for some reason it never 
penetrated into the main stream of Dante 
studies and few Dante scholars became 
familiar with it. One of those few was to 
be Dr. Barbara Reynolds of the Italian 
Department at Cambridge. From her 
appreciation of the value of the book, 
become rare and almost unobtainable, Dr. 
Reynolds passed to a friendship with Mary 
Evershed, John Evershed and Lucy Thack- 
eray, and so to the idea of bringing out a 
new edition, adapted and re-written more 
than she is prepared to admit in her brief 
introduction. 

This is obviously a most important book. 
It gives a clear and detailed explanation of 
the many astronomical systems observed 
and expounded before Dante’s day, and an 
admirable analysis of Dante’s own astro- 
nomy. It is absurd to resign oneself, as 
T. S. Eliot has done, to an acceptance of 
Dante’s astronomy as “almost unintel- 
ligible ”. Now that this book by Mrs. Ever- 
shed is once more available, such a resigna- 
tion to ignorance of so integral a part of 
the Divina Commedia is quite indefensible. 


VERHAEREN (STUDIES IN 
MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
AND THOUGHT). Professor P. Man- 
sell Jones. 64 pp. Bowes and Bowes, 
London. 

ROFESSOR P. MANSELL JONES had 
already in 1926 written an extensive 
study of the development of Verhaeren’s art 
and ideas, and had visited the village of 

St. Amand where Verhaeren was born, a 
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landscape which forms an integral part of 
Verhaeren’s poetical susceptibility. It must 
be remembered too that in November 1914 
Professor Mansell Jones accompanied the 
poet on his tour of the Welsh colleges, where 
Verhaeren spoke on behalf of his country. 

Professor Mansell Jones has, therefore, a 
personal appreciation of Verhaeren’s out- 
look which leads him to a full understanding 
of the poet’s works (cf. p. 52). From this 
first acquaintanceship he admired Verhaeren 
and he continued to admire him since. He 
may have been more sensible than others 
of the partial eclipse which overshadowed 
Verhaeren’s reputation after his death. He } 
enquires into the causes of this eclipse: it 
is this problem which opens Professor 
Mansell Jones’ study and it is the answer 
to this problem which terminates it. Nothing 
could be more appropriate, for it is hardly 
possible to answer the question without 
having first analysed the fundamental 
characteristics of Verhaeren’s poetry. 

Professor Mansell Jones has set these 
characteristics against the historical back- 
ground of the times and contrasted them 
with those of the post 1914-1918 period. 
This study is the basic problem treated in 
Professor Mansell Jones’ essay. The author 
has clearly traced the lines along which 
Verhaeren’s poetical creation developed, 
displaying the characteristics of each collec- 
tion of poems by the changing manifesta- 
tions of Verhaeren’s personal reactions and 
by the enthusiasm which fills him when he 
contemplates the reality which presages 
man’s future happiness. We can perceive 
how this enthusiasm arising from the con- 
templation of scientific progress reveals in 
the poet’s mind a complete lack of insight 
into the future calamities which science 
holds in store for mankind. No doubt it is 
for this reason that some readers have 
turned away from Verhaeren. But he re- 
mains a great poet, like V. Hugo whom he 
so greatly admired. 

By many pertinent comments and by well 
chosen quotations from the poet’s works he 
has given an admirable impression of 
Verhaeren’s abrupt, colourful and fascinat- 
ing gift for terse and appropriate expression 
in the poetic medium. 


CORRECTIONS 


P. 13, col. 2. JoHN M. EDEN should be 
JoHN M. ADEN, and his affiliation should 
have been given as Vanderbilt University. 
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